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WING-TSIT CHAN 


Ha Shih and 
Chinese Philosophy J 


PHILOSOPHICALLY THE FIRST HALF of the twentieth cen- 
‘ tury will be remembered in China as a period of three outstanding inter- 
woven movements, namely, the introduction of Western philosophy, the 
downfall of Confucianism, and the reconstruction of Chinese traditional 
philosophy. In all cases, Hu Shih has played a leading role. 

The introduction of Western philosophy into China dates back to 1896 
when Yen Fu fi #@ (1853-1921) translated Huxley’s Evolution and Ethics. 
By 1920, the philosophies of Haeckel, Karl Marx, Nietzsche, Schopenhauer, 
Bergson, Eucken, Descartes, and James had been enthusiastically pursued.’ 
All these have left irremovable imprints on Chinese thought, but the Prag- 
matism of James has exercised far greater influence than the rest, with the 
exception of Marxianism. And Pragmatism was introduced by Hu. 

‘The reason Pragmatism was of such tremendous moment is twofold. First, 
it was the first concerted philosophical movement in twentieth-century China. 
While other philosophies were pursued as isolated though challenging ac- 
ademic subjects, Pragmatism was promoted as an active way of life. With 
Hu as the leader, a host of thinkers wrote and spoke in Pragmatic terms. 
Dewey, Hu’s teacher, was invited to lecture in China in 1919 and 1920. 
His books and lectures became the vade mecum of Chinese intellectuals. 
The result was that the educated class in China had a clearer idea of Prag- 
matism than of other Western philosophies. What is more important is 
that the Chinese view of life at the time became predominantly Pragmatic. 


‘ 


*While Chinese and Western scholars are honoring Dr. Hu’s 65th birthday by publishing a pres- 
entation volume, it is deemed fitting that his contributions to Chinese philosophy be outlined and 
offered to the Western reader for the first time. 


For an outline and bibliography of twentieth-century philosophy in China, see my An Outline 


\ and a Bibliography of Chinese Philosophy, rev. ed., (Hanover, N. H., 1955), pp. 42-44; for a graphic 


outline, see my Historical Charts of Chinese Philosophy, “Far Eastern Publications,” (New Haven: 
Yale University, 1955), chart 7; and for a brief account of Pragmatism, Materialism, Neo-realism, 
Vitalism, and New Idealism, see my essay, “Trends in Contemporary Philosophy,” in Harley F. McNair, 
ed., China (Berkeley: University of California Press, 1946), pp. 314-320; O. Briére, Fifty Years of 
Chinese Philosophy, 1898-1950, Laurence G. Thompson, trans. (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 
1956), pp. 19-26, 66-85. 
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4 WING-TSIT CHAN 


The second reason Pragmatism was most influential is because it was the 
guiding philosophy of the Intellectual Renaissance which Hu started in 
1917. The literary revolution in which he and his fellow rebels freed Chi- 
nese thought from the bondage of the classical style and created a new 
literature of the spoken tongue is, as he put it, but the “practical application 
of evolution and Pragmatism.”” Much of the spirit of the Intellectual Ren- 
. aissance, such as the emphasis on problems instead of theories, the insistence 
on results, the treatment of ideas as instruments to cope with actual situa- 
tions, the critical approach, the scientific method, etc., came from Pragmatism. 
It is well known, of course, that accomplishments of the Renaissance far 
exceeded a new literature. It opened up new realms of thought and in- 
troduced new methods of approach that led directly to ethical and social 
revolution in many respects. 

Since the middle 1920s, Pragmatism as a system has been overshadowed 
by other Western philosophies. Pragmatists, including Hu, turned their 
attention to educational reform, social reconstruction, and political revolution. 
The philosophical arena was taken over by Neo-realism, Rationalistic and 
Idealistic Neo-Confucianism, and finally Marxianism.* But, in providing 
the philosophical basis and the motivating force for the Intellectual Ren- 
aissance, Pragmatism had served its purpose and had created an impact on 
Chinese thought that was to last for many years. 

As to the downfall of Confucianism, Hu and Ch’én Tu-hsiu pk $§ % (1872- 
1942) are usually regarded as the pair who dealt the fatal blow. Hu him- 
self considers Ch’én and Wu Yii # ® (1874-1949) as the most vigorous 
critics of Confucianism and says that they emphasized the idea that “the way 
of Confucianism is not suitable to modern life.”* Certainly Wu was merciless 
in his attack on Confucianism. To him, the Confucian doctrine of filial 
piety was “a big factory for the manufacturing of obedient subjects,”’ and 
Confucian moral teachings were “man-eating mores.”* But he did not have 
the following of Ch’én and Hu, who were dean and professor, respectively, 
of the intellectual nerve center of China at the time, namely, Peking Uni- 
versity, and who were the twin leaders of the Intellectual Renaissance. Their 
articles in the most influential periodical of the time, La Jeunesse % & 
were anxiously awaited by Chinese intellectuals, especially the young. Writ- 

*See Hu Shih’s chapter in Albert Einstein, ef al, Living Philosophies (New York: Simon & Schuster, 
1931), especially pp. 255, 259, 261-262. 

*For a summary and discussion of Rationalistic and Idealistic Neo-Confucianism, see my Religious 


Trends in Modern China (New York: Columbia University Press, 1953), pp. 30-53. 
“Wu Yi, Wu Ya wén-lu 4A RY BR (“Essays by Wu Yi) (Shanghai: Ya-tung Bookstore, 1921), 


p.3. 
p. 15. *Ibid., p. 71. 
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HU SHIH AND CHINESE PHILOSOPHY 5 


ing in 1916, Ch’én declared that the Confucian distinction of the superior 
and the inferior, the noble and the lowly, etc., was “incompatible with the 
modern idea of equality,” and that “the Confucian doctrines of filial piety, 
obedience, and subordination of women, Confucian mores, and Confucian 
elaborate funerals are all unsuitable to the contemporary world.” Following 
Ch’én, Hu was no less uncompromising in his attack. His criticisms are 
best summed up in an essay he wrote on an anniversary of Confucius’ birth- 
day. He declared, “In the last two or three decades we have abolished three 
thousand years of the eunuch system, one thousand years of foot-binding, 
six hundred years of the eight-legged essay, four or five hundred years of 
male prostitution, and five thousand years of judicial torture. None of this 
revolution was aided by Confucianism.” Likewise, none of the five great 
achievements in recent years, that is, the overthrow of the monarchy, the 
modernization of education, the transformation of the family system, the 
reform of social customs, and the experiment in political organization, he 
said, had anything to do with Confucianism.’ Following the lead of Ch’én 
and Hu, Chinese professors and students alike shouted, “Destroy the old 
curiosity shop of Confucius.” At the sound of this call, Confucianism fell.’° 

As shown above, the promotion of Pragmatism and the destruction of 
Confucianism are both historically important. Of even greater importance 
is Hu’s reconstruction of Chinese philosophy, for it inaugurated an entirely 
new phase in the study and understanding of Chinese philosophy. Briefly, 
his contributions in this respect may be stated as follows: 

1. He was the first to give Chinese philosophy a clear outline. Previous 
histories of Chinese philosophy had been vague and confused accounts, in- 
cluding poetry, religious beliefs, and irrelevant legendary philosophy, form- 
ing an elaborate catalogue of names and quotations with neither coherence 
nor outline. Hu, for the first time, made a clear outline, eliminated non- 
historical and irrelevant material, and brought prominent schools, problems, 
and concepts into bold relief, thus giving Chinese philosophy a clear and 
well-defined picture. In this he set the pace and pattern that are still fol- 
lowed today. He achieved this in his celebrated Chung-kuo ché-hsiieh shih 
ta-kang #4 (“Outline of the History of Chinese Philosophy” ),"* 


* La Jeunesse, Il, No. 3 (November, 1916), 5. 

Ibid., 11, No. 4 (December, 1916), 4-5. 

*Hu Shih, Hu Shih lun-hsiieh chin-chu (“Recent Sinological Treatises by Hu 
Shih”), 1st series (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935), pp. 508-510, 519-523. ; 

“For a story of the attempt to establish Confucianism as a state cult, then the downfall, and 
finally the revival of Confucian philosophy in the twentieth century, see my Religious Trends in 
Modern China, Chap. I. 


™ Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1919, Vol. I. Pp. 398 + 10. Only Volume I has been published. 
Hereafter referred to as Outline. 
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6 WING-TSIT CHAN 


which is based on but more substantial and more important than his The 
Development of the Logical Method in Ancient China.” 

The Outline is limited to the ancient period. Students are disappointed 
that Hu has not carried his project through the entire history of Chinese 
philosophy. It is not true, however, that he has been unwilling to go beyond 
ancient Chinese thought. Although he has been making contributions to 
many fields of Sinology—literature, drama, biography, the Classics, history, 
Buddhism—he has continued to publish on Chinese philosophy, notably his 
Huai-nan Wang shu (“A Book on Huai-nan [d. 122 
Shén-hui ho-shéng i-chi_ ih @ #0 (“Works by Monk Shén- 
hui,” {d. 7601) ,"* and Tai Tung-yiian ti ché-hsiieh B (“Philos- 
ophy of Tai Tung-yiian” [1723-1777]}),’° and many articles on Chinese 
philosophy including Buddhism. 

2. He started the movement of “doubting antiquities.” The whole Out- 
line is permeated with the spirit of doubt which led him to reject such legends 
as the origin of Chinese philosophy in the mythological emperor Fu-hsi fK # , 
to leave alone the whole period of the Western Chou (1111-770 B.c.), 
and to start his history of Chinese philosophy with Lao Tzi #¥ (6th or 
4th century B.c.) and Confucius (551-479 B.c.). With this spirit, doubt- 
ing Hu Shih looked upon Chinese history itself with skeptical eyes. In this 
way he started the “doubt antiquities” movement that eventually penetrated 
the whole new culture of modern China. His friend Ch’ien Hsiian-t’ung 
(1887-1938) and his pupil Ku Chieh-kang 4 turned this into 
a concerted movement which resulted in an almost complete rejection of 
traditional theories and beliefs on ancient Chinese history. 

3. He established a standard and procedure for sifting sources. He was 
able to draw a clear outline of the history of Chinese philosophy because 
he applied Western critical and scientific procedures to the study of Chinese 
philosophical works. Having been trained both in’ Sinology in which textual 
criticism and the sifting of spurious works from the authentic have been a 
strong tradition since Han times (206 B.c—200 A.D.) and in Western 
scientific method emphasizing evidence—an exceedingly rare combination 
—he was to cast aside unreliable works and theories and restore authentic 


“Shanghai: The Oriental Book Co., 1928. Pp. 87. Originally written in 1917, this English work 
formed the basis of the Chinese Outline. However, in the Outline many chapters have been revised 
and expanded and new ones added. Its chapter headings are: Historical Background, Lao Tzi, Con- 
fucius, Confucius’ Pupils, Mo Tzii, Yang Chu, Mohists, Chuang Tzi, Confucianists before Hsiin Tzi 
(The Great Learning, Doctrine of the Mean, and Mencius), Hsiin Tzi, The Termination of Ancient 
Philosophy (including the Legalists). Much more research material and many new ideas are found in 
the Outline but not in Logical Method. 

“Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1931. Pp. 136. 

“Shanghai: Ya-tung Bookstore, 1930. Pp. 220. 

™ Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1932. Pp. 197 + 157. 
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systems to their rightful place. In his Outline he devoted twenty-four pages 
to the selection and examination of primary and secondary sources, and, as 
Ts’ai Yiian-p’ei # 7¢ 4% (1867-1940) pointed out, almost one-third of the 
Outline is concerned with historical and literary evidences. In these efforts, 
Ts’ai said, he “opened countless avenues for later scholars.”"® 

4. He provided Chinese philosophy with a historical and social environ- 
ment. Instead of studying Chinese philosophy in a vacuum, as had been done 
both in China and in the West, Hu insisted that “philosophy does not come 
out of a clear sky,”"’ and sought the factors for its origin and development 
in its social and historical environment.’* It is this historical and sociological 
approach that led him to characterize Lao Tzti as primarily a rebel.’® As 
has been well said, “Hu Shih did not look for the origins of ancient philos- 
ophies in a Divine Spirit, but in the facts and phenomena of an objective 
society. This was truly a new attitude at the time.””° 

5. He established the centers of focus in the history of Chinese philosophy. 
It is significant that the three works mentioned above represent three im- 
portant phases of Chinese philosophy, namely, the Huai-nan Wang shu tep- 
resenting the Ch’in-Han (221 B.Cc—A.D. 220) period, the Shén-hui ho- 
shéng i-chi representing Chinese Buddhism, and the Tai Tung-yiian ti ché- 
hsiieh representing modern Chinese philosophy. He is the first to discover 
and determine the central position of Shén-hui in Chinese Ch’an (Medita- 
tion) Buddhism and Tai Tung-yiian in modern Chinese philosophy since 
Wang Yang-ming + f 5] (1472-1529). Likewise, he placed the center of 
gravity of the ancient logical movement in the Neo-Mohists Hui Shih ‘M 
(380-305 B.c.) and Kung-sun Lung 4 # ff (c. 380—? B.c.) and the center 
of focus of Legalism first in four Legalists and finally in Han Fei Tzi @@ 3k F 
(d. 233 B.c.).” 

6. He discovered the methodology in Chinese philosophy. Contrary to 
the popular belief that Chinese philosophy lacks a methodology, he found 
that major Chinese philosophers developed their thought-systems according 
to certain definite methods. For example, the fundamental method of Con- 
fucius is his doctrine of conscientiousness and altruism (chung-shu i #8), 
which, Hu argues, is not only an ethical doctrine but a method of inference, 
for, while shu in a narrow sense means loving others as oneself, in a broader 

%* Outline, p. ii. 

" Ibid., pp. 35, 53. 


8 See especially Outline, pp. 35-46, 67-68, 71-77; Logical Method, pp. 1-13. 

*® Outline, pp. 50-68; Logical Method, pp. 13-16. 

Wang Sén-jan Chin-tai érb-shib chia p’ing-ch’uan +R (“Critical 
Biographies of Twenty Scholars of the Recent Period”) (Peking: Tung-hua Bookstore, 1934), p. 358. 

* Outline, pp. 184-253, 364-379; Logical Method, pp. 83-130. Dates of many philosophers used 
in this essay differ from those proposed by Hu. 
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8 WING-TSIT CHAN 


sense it means application of one thing to others by inference.” This, he 
said, is the “central thread” running through all Confucian doctrines.”* To 
previous historians of Chinese philosophy, the “three standards” or “laws of 
reasoning” of Mo Tzi % ¥ (fl. 479-438 B.c.) was just an ordinary phrase. 
To Hu, however, it is the fundamental method in the philosophy of Mo 
Tzii.** He traced the entire development of modern Chinese philosophy 
from the eleventh century to the eighteenth through the changes in meth- 
odology. According to him, the rationalistic and speculative philosophy 
‘of the Neo-Confucianism of Ch’é éng I #@ && (1033-1107) and Chu Hsi  ¥ 
(1130-1200) was determined by their narrow application of the inductive 
method to book study, and this method was “liberalized” or “liberated” by 
Idealistic Neo-Confucianism, especially that of Wang Yang-ming, who cen- 
tered his philosophy on the freedom of the mind. This method was in turn 
“liberated” by the practical and critical schools of the seventeenth and eight- 
eenth centuries, which emphasized induction, evidence, and practical appli- 
cation.” In short, he found that Chinese philosophers not only had a meth- 
odology but even evolved their philosophies according to it. This was an 
entirely novel approach to Chinese philosophy. His interpretation of chung- 
shu as the chief method of Confucius does not have the support of Chinese 
scholars who still prefer to treat it as an ethical doctrine. His study of Mo 
Tzia almost exclusively from the standpoint of method is certainly going 
too far.** And his assertion that the most important aspect of The Great 
Learning and the Chung-yung (Doctrine of the Mean) is their method, is 
hardly convincing.”’ But by raising the question of methodology and de- 
termining its position in Chinese philosophy, he gave it a completely new 
complexion. 

7. He approached Chinese philosophy from the standpoint of the logical 
method. To him, the basic problem of The Book of Changes is logical; the 
most important doctrine of Confucius is that of thé “rectification of names”; 
Confucius was China’s first logician; the fundamental problem of the “Yang 
Chu” #4 chapter of the Lieh Tzi 3\ F is one of names and actuality; 
and the logic of Chuang Tzi: #£ + (between 399 and 295 B.c.) comes from 
his philosophy of life.** Undeniably some of these cases are overstated, but 
the logical approach wipes out the old concept that Chinese philosophy 


Outline, pp. 107-109. 
lbid., p. 107. 
* Outline, p. 162; Logical Method, p. 72. 

* Hu Shib wén-t’'un (“Hu Shih’s Works”) (Shanghai: Ya-tung Bookstore, 1921), 
Ist series, Vol. II, pp. 541-556. 

"Outline, pp. 152-165; Logical Method, pp. 63-82. 

** Outline, p. 281. 

* Outline, pp. 78, 104, 177, 266-274; Logical Method, pp. 28-52, 140-148. 
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he consisted chiefly of ethical aphorisms. His reconstruction of Neo-Mohism and 
To Sophism brings a logical system out of the corrupted and obscure texts and 
of paradoxes that few previous writers could understand.”” And he gave special 
Se. | significance to the problem of names in various ancient philosophies, es- 
lo pecially in Hsiin (fl. 298-238 B.c.).*° 
hy 8. He removed the mysticism from the Taoists. To him, Lao Tzi and 
th- Chuang Tzii were not mystics but realists who championed the cause of 
hy complete individual freedom. If he has gone too far in minimizing the 
. 3 mysticism, he has brought Taoism under new light and has completely 
ive ) revolutionized the traditional interpretation. 
by 9. He gave ancient philosophical schools equality. As Ts’ai Yiian-p’ei 
en- said, for a thousand years Chinese historians subordinated other schools to 
in the Confucian. In recent times, scholars have tended to overemphasize the 
ht- | non-Confucian schools. Hu, however, treated them on the basis of equality.** 
sli- 10. He gave Chinese philosophy many new interpretations. We have 
th- already mentioned his new theories of Lao Tzii as a rebel, The Book of 
an Changes as a logical treatise, Confucius as a logician, Neo-Mohism and 
ng- Sophism as truly logical movements, the methodology of modern Chinese 
ese philosophy, and the central position of Shén-hui in Meditation Buddhism. 
Mo We may add that he brought the religion of Mo Tzi to the foreground to 
ing the extent of considering him a founder of a religion, * proposed the theory 
eat of evolution in Chuang Tzi,” pointed out the fact that both Mencius and 
, is the Chung-yung stress the importance of the individual,** and called atten- 
de- % tion to Hsiin Tzii’s belief in progress.** With reference to Chinese Buddhism, 
ew as will be noted later, he looks upon the Chinese Meditation school as a 
revolt. To him, the Critical school of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
load turies was no ordinary school of textual criticism but a renaissance. All 
the these are epoch-making theories, and many could be added. 
s”; In connection with his new interpretations of specific concepts and sys- 
ing tems, two should be briefly summarized here, chiefly because they have 
ity; aroused considerable discussion. These are his theory of juz and his theory 
om » of the development of Ch’an if (Zen, Buddhist Meditation) in China. 
but His well-known essay, “Shuo-ju” #{%§ (“On the Ju,” 1934) has been 


* Outline, pp. 184-253; Logical Method, pp. 83-130. 
® Outline, pp. 59-61, 92-105, 177-178, 266-272, 328-339, 351-353, 373-375; Logical Method, 
pp. 46-52, 141-144, 159-169. 
™ Outline, pp. ii-iii. 
21), ™ Outline, pp. 150, 166-175; Logical Method, p. 57. 
* Outline, pp. 255-265; Logical Method, 134-139. 
“Outline, pp. 283, 296. 
*® Logical Method, 150-158. 
Hu Shih, The Chinese Renaissance (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 1934), p. 45. 
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translated into German; it should be rendered into English.*” In this out- 
standing contribution to Chinese scholarship, Hu, on the basis of the classical 
definition that the word “jz” meant weakness, assembled much evidence to 
show that the Ju as a group were descendants of the Yin-Shang Dynasty 
* (c. 1751-1112 B.c.), which was overthrown by the Chou in the twelfta 
century B.c. As members of a conquered race, they were suppressed, 
despised, and made slaves, and gradually acquired the characteristics of ten- 
derness and meekness. However, they were rich in the knowledge of ancient 
culture and expert in the traditional ceremonial arts. They made their living 
by practicing these arts among the Chou people, wearing ancient garments 
and a mild facial expression. Because of their manners and low status, they 
were called Juz, “weaklings.” 

Confucius was originally one of these “weak” people, because he was a 
native of Lu, which was originally a part of Yin. But he transformed him- 
self from a weak Ju to a strong Ju. For one thing, at his time there was a 
prophecy that a True King would arise every five hundred years, and, ac- 
cording to Mencius (371-289 B.c.?), Confucius was regarded as such a 
True King. This gave Confucius a strong sense of social responsibility and 
active leadership. Also, Confucius was a foresighted person who realized 
that the ancient Yin heritage had to be adapted to the new culture of the 
Chou. The result was that he became a Ju not of the weak but of the strong, 
and his school, which later came to be known as the Ju school, represented 
a new type of Ju, firm, active, and progressive. In this way Hu upset the 
traditional theory that Confucius was the founder of the Jw school. Instead, 
he conceived Confucius to be a reformer who revived an old tradition but 
injected new blood into it and changed the nature of the school entirely.** 

This is not the place, nor is the writer competent, to discuss the strength 
or weakness of the theory. This problem involves historical and linguistic 
questions of great subtlety and tremendous magnitude. What is important 
to note is that the theory has started a long debate which still goes on today. 
Kuo Mo-jo 38 3% # agrees that the Jz were descendants of a conquered people 
but argues that their weakness is not due to their degraded status as slaves 
but to the fact that as aristocrats they were not accustomed to productive 
work. Deposed, they were employed by the new rich to teach their children 
and in this way built their own occupation. As time went on, a leader 
emerged. He was Confucius.” Fung Yu-lan i&% & ij thinks that the Ju were 


"The essay is found in Hu Shib lun-hsiieh chin-chu (op. cit.), pp. 3-81. German translation by 
von Wolfgang Franke, “Der Ursprung der Ju und ihre Beziehung zu Konfuzius and Laudsi,” Sinica 
Sonderausgabe, 1935, 141-171; 1936, 1-42. 

* Hu Shib lun-hsiieh chin-chu, pp. 9-10, 16-17, 19-22, 26-27, 33, 37, 42, 52, 66, 76, 80. 

Mo-jo, Ch’ing-tung shib-tai (“The Bronze Age”) (Shanghai: Hsin-wén-i 
Publishing Co., 1951), pp. 158-162. 
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not descendants of Yin-Shang but originally aristocrats in the Chou whose 
occupation was teaching ceremonies and musical rites. As the feudal struc- 
ture declined, these aristocrats lost their positions and drifted among the 
common people. In order to make a living, they took up teaching and per- 
formed rites among the masses. With Confucius, the Ju entered upon a 
new stage. The arts were employed not merely for earning a living but also 
to bring about good government and world peace.“ Like Chang T’ai-yen 
%( 1868-1936) before him,*’ Ch’ien Mu perhaps the most out- 
standing Chinese Sinologist today, insists that the Jw were experts on the 
Six Arts of ceremonies, music, archery, charioteering, writing (or history), 
and mathematics. He went on to say, however, that they were at first em- 
ployed by aristocrats but gradually became independent practitioners. Even- 
tually, the knowledge that was for the benefit of aristocrats was spread by 
Confucius for the benefit of all.** Jao Tsung-i §% 5% MA prefers to understand 
ju not in the sense of weakness but of tenderness. In other words, the oc- 
cupation of the Juz was to protect the people and to bring them peace. Hence, 
they were teachers and experts on ceremony and music.“* 

None of these theories is really conclusive. What is of great interest to 
us is that Hu started this long debate. It can be taken for granted that the 
final word has not been said. Two thousand five hundred years after the 
birth of the Sage, the question of his real status and that of his followers is 
still with us. 

As to Zen Buddhism in China, the controversy has been between Hu 
and the world-renowned Zen authority, D. T. Suzuki, in a recent issue of 
this journal. In his essay “Ch’an (Zen) Buddhism in China: Its History 
and Method,” Hu presented a new history of the Ch’an movement in China 
which, he says, “I have reconstructed on the basis of authentic records hither- 
to neglected or distorted.”** Supported by newly discovered documents and 
historical records, he concluded that Shén-hui, in 734, “swept aside all forms 
of sitting in meditation” and replaced it by “having no thought” and “see- 
ing one’s original nature.” In this way Shén-hui pronounced a new Ch’an 
movement which renounces Ch’an itself and is therefore no Ch’an at all.** 


“Fung Yu-lan, Chung-kuo ché-bsiieh shih pu (“Supplement to A History of 
Chinese Philosophy”) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1936), pp. 28, 30, 59. 

“ Chang T’ai-yen, “Yiien Ju” (“An Inquiry on the Ju”), in his Kuo-ku lun-béng WA ita 
(“Balanced Inquiries on Sinology”), Pt. 3. 

“Ch’en Mu, Hsien-Ch’en chu-tzii hsi-nien Fe F BF (“Interlinking Chronology of An- 
cient Chinese Philosophers”) (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1935), pp. 85-86; 92; Kuo-shib ta-kang 
BA 2 XK #9 (“Outline of Chinese History”), Vol. I (Shanghai: Commercial Press, 1940), pp. 65-68; 
“Po Hu Shih chih Shuo Ju” BE FR (“Refutation of Hu Shih’s On the Ju”), Journal 
of Oriental Studies, 1 (Hong Kong, 1954), 124, 127. 

“ Jao Tsung-i, “Shih ju # f& (“Ju Explained”), ibid., p. 120. 

“* Philosophy East and West, Ill, No. 1 (April, 1953), 4. “Ibid., pp. 7, 17. 
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According to Hu, most of the so-called Ch’an schools in the eighth century em- 
phasized knowledge instead of quiet-sitting, and the Ch’an masters from 
700 to 1100 “taught and spoke in plain and unmistakable language and 
did not resort to enigmatic words, gestures, or acts.”*° The apparently 
absurd question-and-answer method and other techniques that were developed 
were not as illogical or irrational as they seem. They were only methods 
of “education by the hard way,” by letting the individual find out things 
through his own effort.*” 

Suzuki agrees with Hu that Chinese Zen (Ch’an) had almost nothing 
to do with the Indian practice of #hygua (quietude, meditation). But he 
insists that, instead of Shén-hui, it was Hui-néng ## f% (638-713 A.D.) who 
brought on the revolution and that the revolution aimed at the identification 
of prajna and dhyana. The Zen masters understood prajfa not as rational 
knowledge but as intuition. In fact it was Shén-hui’s overrational interpre- 
tation of prajfa that led to the decline of his influence on the historical de- 
velopment of Chinese Zen. Later developments such as the question-and- 
answer method were not rational exercises of the mind but methods of prajna 
intuition. In short, according to Suzuki, Zen is not explainable by mere 
intellectual analysis.** Historical handling of Zen cannot go further than 
the objective relationship with other so-called historical factors. Zen is to 
be grasped within and “Hu Shih seems to neglect this.”* 

The difference between Hu and Suzuki is that between a historian and a 
religionist. So far as philosophy is concerned, Hu insists that he is not a 
philosopher but a historian. Not only in relation to his work on Zen but 
in all his work on Chinese philosophy it is as a historian that he has made 
the greatest contribution. 


“ Ibid., p. 29. 

* Ibid., p. 21. 

“Zen: A Reply to Hu Shih,” ibid., p. 31. 
Ibid. 
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HUMAYUN KABIR 


Continuity of Tradition in 
Indian Educational Thought : 


THE PHILOSOPHY of education in ancient India recognized 
and stressed three main values. Of these, the first and foremost was the 
quest for the liberation of the individual from the bondage of evil. Evil is 
a denial of the good and arises out of ignorance. Ignorance is a limitation 
of the ego. In fact, all wants arise out of the sense of limitation. Educa- 
tion was the means to attain freedom from ignorance and, therefore, from 
limitations. The attainment of knowledge thus released one from the bond- 
age of want and fear. The seers of ancient India were not afraid of living 
dangerously in thought and action. Their example, even more than their 
precept, inspired their pupils; and again and again we encounter cases 
where the students ask the most searching and devastating questions of 
their teachers. It was not only a national but also a human loss when this 
adventurous spirit of Indian education gave place to instruction where learn- 
ing by rote and submission to authority became its dominant temper. 

The second value which was emphasized was one of tolerance and for- 
bearance. It arose not only out of respect for life as such but even more 
out of the recognition that ultimately all individuals are manifestations or 
moments of the Brahman. Since the Brahman alone is real and whatever 
in any sense is is a manifestation of the Brahman, everything is worthy of 
respect and regard. This had no doubt its obverse in the uncritical regard 
for even the trivial and the preservation of many elements which were better 
discarded. On the positive side, however, it did make for a large-hearted 
acceptance of differences, which is the essence of democracy. 

The third, and in one sense the most characteristic, value of the Indian 
philosophy of education was the principle of disinterested devotion (niskama 
bhakti). It arose directly from the striving for freedom from limitations 
and the regard for individuality. Once the limitations of the self were over- 
come, the ego became identified in one sense or another with the Absolute. 
As such it had no longer either the need or the inclination to think in terms 


* Based on a lecture delivered at the Oxford University on May 2, 1956. 
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of self-interest. Since this was true of all selves, it was possible to view all 
action as part of the cosmic process. Each individual is responsible for his 
actions. Each is master of his destiny. Since he is at the same time also a 
manifestation of the Brahman, his individual liberty must be reconciled with 
his function in the totality of the Absolute. This reconciliation is effected 
through the concept of disinterested devotion and action. This is akin to 
the Islamic conception of surrender to the will of God. Such surrender does 
not mean a negation of personality or acquiescence with fatalism but a deep 
sense of identification with the will of the Absolute. They alone shall have 
eternal life who give up the claim for limited personal lives. In the words 
of the Indian sage: 


He alone sees who sees all beings as himself. 
Atmavat sarvabhutesu yah pasyati sa pasyati.' 


I 


The broad outline of the Indian outlook was evolved in ancient times. 
The new impulses of thought which entered the Indian stream with the 
appearance of the Moslems since the beginning of the eighth century led 
to points of contact at many levels, but by and large what was established 
was a modus vivendi rather than an intellectual integration. When differ- 
ent outlooks and forces come into contact, mutual adjustments inevitably 
take place, but the synthesis which was achieved was largely instinctive 
and based on the urges derived from feelings and emotions. Without the 
framework which intellectual integration alone can supply, such a synthesis 
cannot generally withstand the risk of the disruption due to the impact of 
fresh or unexpected urges. In India, the lack of intellectual integration has 
been a major cause of the phenomenon of parallel societies and cultures 
which to this day exist side by side within India. 

The impact of Western culture was first felt in the fifteenth century and 
became increasingly strong until it became the dominant influence in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Its repercussions were in some respects 
even deeper than those of Islam. Quantitatively, it touched far larger num- 
bers and worked on the people from centers as widely distributed as Cal- 
cutta, Madras, and Bombay. The increasing control over the forces of 
nature led to improved means of transport and communication and brought 
the country together in a way which had never been experienced before. Its 
influence was therefore felt in the remotest corneis of the land. What has 


*Vriddba Chanakya Il. 16. 
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given added significance to this quantitative expansion is the fact that 
qualitatively it meant an almost complete break with many past traditions 
and systems of belief. The emphasis on an empirical outlook and the 
scientific temper brought in new values which started a process of fermenta- 
tion the results of which have not yet been fully worked out. 

The appearance of Islam on the Indian scene did not lead to any marked 
change in the educational thought or practice of the country. Various 
reasons may be advanced to explain this fact. Education among the 
Moslems, like education in most other communities, started with a religious 
bias. Madrasas (schools of higher learning) were essentially schools of 
theology, with linguistic and philosophical studies occupying a subsidiary 
position. They aimed at stabilizing the body of belief and ensuring that 
the code of conduct conformed to these beliefs. As these were, at least in 
outward form, quite distinct from the religious beliefs and practices of the 
Hindus, the two systems of education flowed in parallel streams and did 
not interpenetrate except in the case of a few rare individuals. Those who 
followed the ancient modes of Indian learning rarely if ever took to the 
serious study of Islamic thought. Nor did Moslem scholars or students at 
various stages of education, with a few rare exceptions, pay any attention 
to the rich heritage of ancient India. 

The fact that much of Moslem educational theory was derived from the 
Greeks may have been another reason it did not have a greater impact on 
Indian educational philosophy. A study of the writings of Imam Gazzali 
(1058—1111)—who is recognized as one of the greatest educational philos- 
ophers of the Moslem world—makes it clear that not only most of the 
elements but also the structure of his thought is based on Greek philosophy. 
Moslem educational thought in India shows little if any deviation from the 
pattern developed in Gazzali’s thought. India had come into contact with 
some aspects of Greek thought even before the beginning of the Christian 
era. Alexander (356-323 B.c.) did not penetrate far into India, but the 
impact of his invasion was felt over large areas of the country. The first 
historical empire in India was established after Alexander’s appearance 
on the Indian scene. It has generally been accepted that Chandragupta 
Maurya (ruled ca. 324-302 B.c.) had come into contact with Alexander, 
and some believe that it was this contact which helped him to establish 
the Mauryan Empire (ca. 324 B.c.). We have records of the exchange of 
ambassadors between Indian kings and Greek principalities on the trans- 
Indian border. Recent discoveries have also indicated that there were trade 
contacts between India and Rome. There are thus good reasons to think 
that India was not unfamiliar with Greek educational thought and, there- 
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fore, did not find much that was new in what the Moslems brought with 
them. 

Though there was not much development in the field of theory, contact 
with Moslems led to certain changes in educational practice. Theoretically, 
the schools—particularly the maktabs, which served the needs of elementary 
education—were open to all. Though these did not have many Hindu 
pupils in the beginning, the number increased in the course of time. As 
education became increasingly secular under the later Pathans and partic- 
ularly under the influence of Akbar (1542-1605), the number of non- 
Moslem pupils steadily increased. It is interesting to note that though some 
of the institutions of higher learning (madrasas) were endowed by the State, 
those for elementary education (maktabs) were by and large left completely 
to private enterprise. This is in sharp contrast with the modern attitude 
toward education. Today, almost all countries regard the provision of ele- 
mentary education as a primary duty of the State. Some countries hold that 
even secondary and higher education should be the responsibility of the 
State, but in mediaeval India—and this was probably the case with all 
countries in earlier times and the Middle Ages—the State’s participation in 
education was confined to patronage of only a few institutions of higher 
learning. 

One new development during this period was the establishment of a 
number of institutions for training in arts and crafts. In earlier days, such 
arts and crafts were generally taught by father to son as part of the family 
tradition. Also, some form of apprenticeship was not altogether unknown. 
The establishment of the Sultanat in Delhi led to a situation where the 
old arrangements were no longer adequate. The king had to maintain a 
number of workshops (&harkhanas) to supply the needs of the royal house- 
hold and the government departments. During Firoz Tuglak’s time (ruled, 
1351-1388), some of these workshops were converted into institutions for 
vocational training. We do not know whether these trade schools were open 
to all, but it is safe to assume that the majority of the pupils were Moslems. 
The establishment of these schools outside the traditional pattern of educa- 
tion in maktabs and madrasas \ed to a broadening of educational practice. 
Their establishment may also partly explain why for centuries the majority 
of skilled craftsmen and artisans in India have been Moslems. 

As he had done in so many other fields, Akbar introduced some significant 
reforms also in the field of education. It is generally held that he was 
almost illiterate, but he was a genius of a high order. A man of exceptional 
insight and sympathies, he educated himself through discussions with men 
of many vocations and many faiths. He was particularly interested in the 
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education of children and suggested changes in both the method and the 
curriculum of elementary schools. He thought that the time spent by chil- 
dren in learning the alphabet was inordinately long and largely a waste of 
time and energy. He also held that the traditional system of education 
suffered from an unduly heavy burden of books. He suggested methods 
for making the teaching of letters easy and was also anxious to make the 
child learn through his own efforts. He therefore issued a directive that 
“care should be taken to see that the child understands everything himself, 
but the teacher may help him a little.”* Akbar introduced the study of 
practical subjects such as agriculture, accountancy, and public administra- 
tion as well as theoretical subjects such as arithmetic, geometry, and logic 
into the general courses of study. Perhaps his greatest contribution to 
educational practice was to change the bias of education from theological 
to secular interests, and to extend the facilities equally to members of all 
communities. The result of the new educational policy of Akbar was that 
a large number of Hindu students began to study in maktabs and madrasas, 
and soon some were appointed to teaching posts even in schools of higher 
learning (madrasas). 

We may conclude this section by quoting the gentle reproof that the 
Emperor Aurangzeb (ruled, 1658-1707) administered to his teacher when 
the latter wrote to congratulate him on his accession to the throne: “Was 
it not the duty of my teacher to make me acquainted with the characteristic 
features of the nations of the world, their resources and strength, their 
modes of warfare, their manners, religions, forms of dogma, and major 
interests, and by a regular course of historical reading to give me knowledge 
of the origin of States, their progress, and decline; the events, the accidents, 
or the errors on account of which social changes or mighty revolutions have 
taken place? .. .* If you had taught me that philosophy which inclines 
the mind to reason and will not let it rest satisfied with anything short of 
the most valid arguments; if you had given me lessons which elevate the 
soul, fortify it against the buffets of fortune, and produce that fortitude and 
equanimity which is neither elated by prosperity nor depressed by adversity; 
if you had made me understand the nature of man, taught me always to 
refer to first principles, and given me an understanding of the nature of 
the universe and of the order and regular motions of its parts; if such had 
been the nature of the philosophy I had learnt under your tuition, I would 
have been more indebted to you than Alexander to Aristotle.” * 


25 of ’Ain-i-Akbari. 
* Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mogul Empire (London: Archibald Constable & Company, 1891), 
p. 156. ‘ Ibid., p. 160. 
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The ideal of education underlying this complaint of Aurangzeb reminds 
one vividly of that set forth in the Bhagavad-gita. The truly educated man 
is one who knows the nature of his own self and therefore of his fellows 
and the universe, one who is not perturbed by sorrow or elated by joy and 
can look upon good fortune and evil with equanimity born out of his 
consciousness of identity with the Brahman.° 


II 


While there had been some contacts between Europe and India since 
the days of the Greeks, the real impact of Europe on India began only after 
the advent of the Portuguese. The Portuguese sought to build up an empire 
in India, and, as they were great proselytizers, they tried to convert to 
Christianity the people in their territories. In the end, their very aggressive- 
ness defeated their purpose, and, when Portuguese power became weak in 
Europe, they also lost their dominant position in Asia. The impact of their 
policy of conversion to Christianity and their introduction of Western educa- 
tion have, however, left traces which are found to this day on the west coast 
of India. 

Until the collapse of the Moghul Empire, the European influence could 
not become dominant in any part of the country. After the death of Aurang- 
zeb a struggle for supremacy began among Indian groups and individuais. 
The various European powers in India also took part in this general strug- 
gle. There was not much chance of European influence becoming pervasive 
so long as this struggle continued. By the end of the eighteenth century, 
the British had established themselves as the dominant power in India, 
although their influence had already become quite widespread in Bengal 
and Madras as early as the middle of the century. It was during this time 
that European concepts began to play a decisive role in Indian thought and 
practice. 

Some attempt at establishing schools modeled on those of Europe had 
begun by the third quarter of the eighteenth century. These were in many 
cases due to missionary effort and private enterprise though the State also 
adopted some measures for the spread of English education in the latter 
decades of the century. The real transformation began with Macaulay’s 
famous minute in the fourth decade of the nineteenth century. He for- 
mulated a definite educational policy which aimed at introducing Western 
modes into Indian life. Macaulay was convinced that Western political 
ideas based on constitutional government, rule of law, and individual liberty 


® Bhagavad-gita Il. 56; VI. 29, 32; XIII. 27; XVIII. 20. 
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were values which not only should but could be introduced in India. He 
was also a great believer in the Western scientific method and held that 
with the spread of Western education in India, a scientific temper would 
gradually develop among the people. This, reinforced by the ideas of liberty, 
economic expansion, and constitutional and legal government, would bring 
about a transformation of the Indian scene. He hoped that in the course 
of time the social, moral, and political ideas of Europe would be reproduced 
in India and would create a situation where India would throw off the 
British yoke. He had the vision and the magnanimity to say that it would 
be the proudest day for the British when India—envigorated and inspired 
by Western ideals—could take her place as an equal of the Western nations. 

Macaulay’s vision was shared by a number of Indian thinkers of the day. 
Even before Macaulay, Raja Ram Mohan Roy (1772-1833) had pledged 
himself to the introduction of Western education into India. He was essen- 
tially an eclectic in his approach toward all problems. He was a profound 
scholar in Arabic and Sanskrit. In later life he took up the study of European 
languages with equal enthusiasm. He sought to found a unitarian church 
which would combine the deepest values of the Upanisads with Islam’s 
faith in the unity of God and the brotherhood of man and the Christian 
doctrine of beneficence and charity for all. He was a fighter for social 
reform, but perhaps his most abiding contribution was his success in the 
introduction of Western education in India. Essentially a liberal and rational- 
ist in outlook, he sought to build up a system of education which would be 
secular, scientific, and empirical in its approach but would not repudiate 
the spiritual values which are common to all the great religions of the world. 

There is little doubt that by the middle of the nineteenth century the 
Indian intellect had been dazzled by European achievement. Progressive- 
ness became identified with Europeanization. Macaulay had said that one 
shelf of European books was worth the entire collection of Arabic and 
Sanskrit literature, and there were even Indians who believed this extrava- 
gant claim. They set themselves to learn English with a vengeance and 
to copy European manners regardless of their suitability to India. We read 
of Michael Madhusudhan Dutt (1824—1873), who later became one of the 
greatest poets of Bengal. During his college days, he was proud of the fact 
that he could not spell even simple Bengali words correctly. There were 
others who openly boasted that they felt more at home in English than in 
any Indian language. Cases were not wanting where these votaries of 
European culture were prepared to suffer in hard collars and starched shirts 
rather than be comfortable in Indian clothes. In fact, their attempt was to 
transplant wholesale not only the ideas but also the external symbols of 
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Europe to Indian soil. Such attempts to build up an ersatz Europe on Indian 
soil were bound to fail. For one thing, only a small minority at the top was 
influenced by Western ideas. It is true that this minority included some of 
the most intelligent, active, and influential members of the community, but 
their number was so small they could not materially affect the growth of 
Indian life. For another, many of these Western customs were so alien to 
the land that the people reacted sharply against their adoption by the upper 
classes of society. Difficulties of communication in those early days of the 
British domination over India also prevented large-scale permeation of 
Western influence throughout the country. 

Another reason why the British influence did not prove more pervasive 
was the structure of the educational machinery in India. Instead of build- 
ing up a system from the bottom by introducing widespread mass education, 
an attempt was made to build education from the top. Until 1857, the 
country was ruled by a commercial concern whose major interest was profit. 
In those days, allocation for education was not large in any country of the 
world. It was not surprising that it should be insignificant in a country 
ruled by a commercial company. This limitation of funds also prevented 
any large-scale introduction of Western education. The formal introduc- 
tion of Western education into India began when the State established 
three universities in the Presidency towns of Calcutta, Bombay, and Madras. 
Elementary education was at this stage hardly touched by the State, and 
even in the field of secondary education the major share was and still is 
borne by private enterprise. 

The universities were modeled after the London University. The cur- 
ricula, the methods of teaching, and the examinations also followed the 
same pattern. These three universities by themselves touched only a micro- 
scopic minority of the people, but, since a university degree was a sure pass- 
port to profitable employment in those early: days, the influence of the 
universities was far more widespread than their numbers would warrant. 
Because of this fact, secondary schools came to be regarded as institutions 
only for preparing students for the universities. Elementary schools in their 
turn were mainly recruiting fields for pupils in secondary schools. In this 
way, the influence of the universities, though at second or third removed, 
became the dominant fact in Indian education and affected even those who 
had neither the capacity nor the desire to seek higher education. 

One of the major mistakes in this introduction of Western education into 
India was the failure to take into account the different intellectual and 
cultural backgrounds of India and Europe. The Western system of educa- 
tion had grown out of the needs of an increasingly industrial society in 
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Europe. It was grounded in the traditions of the people and carried over 
the values inherited from the Hellenic, the Hebraic, and the Christian heri- 
tages of the people. The scientific temper was both a cause and an effect 
of the industrial revolution. The emphasis on struggle for existence and 
competition was rooted in the experience of Europe. Most important of all, 
these European systems of education were increasingly based on the lan- 
guage of the people. During the whole of the Middle Ages, education had 
been primarily scholastic, intellectual, and dogmatic and was carried on 
through the medium of Latin. By the middle of the nineteenth century, the 
situation was changing, and the different languages of Europe were increas- 
ingly used for the dissemination of knowledge and for the development 
of personality. 

In introducing Western education into India these considerations were 
unfortunately ignored. Not only were the basic values and ideas of European 
education adopted in India but also their external symbols and much of their 
extraneous paraphernalia. What was natural for European children became 
an unnatural imposition for the Indian. The fact that English was the medium 
of instruction made the situation even worse. A large number of the students 
who were unable to cope with the intellectual demands of education con- 
tented themselves by merely learning the language by rote. In the course of 
time, the medium of instruction became the end of education. The scientific 
temper or the spiritual values of Western education could touch only a 
fraction of the pupils in Indian schools. For the vast majority, education, 
instead of being an unfoldment of inherent capacity, became a mere 
mechanical routine in which memory took the place of intellect and the 
other elements of human nature were altogether ignored. 

One must not overstate the case. It is undeniable that, because of the 
wrong medium and wrong methods, India has not been able to take full 
advantage of the opportunities offered by Western methods of education. 
One must admit, however, that Western education has had a remarkable 
effect in loosening social prejudices and creating resilience and flexibility 
in the Indian mind. It is not an accident that those areas which have had 
secondary education of the Western type since the nineteenth century are 


also the areas where we find the greatest social flexibility and the greatest 
capacity to respond to the challenge of the modern age. 


Ill 


It is not surprising that, once the initial admiration for everything 
European had worn off, Indians should start finding defects in the philos- 
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ophy of education which was introduced into India by the British. This 
was partly a reaction against the early excess of enthusiasm. Partly it grew 
out of an increasing recognition of some of the values of India’s own heri- 
tage. Distinguished Europeans also played their role in this change in 
attitude. Some of the most honored names in the world of European scholar- 
ship rediscovered India for the Indians. Western admiration for Indian 
philosophy and spirituality naturally evoked among the Indians a new 
sense of national pride. We find attempts at reinterpreting Indian culture, 
and these invariably led to a new attitude toward the philosophy of educa- 
tion. We cannot in this brief study refer to all who contributed to this 
reorientation of Indian educational thought. We will be content with a 
brief reference to some of the salient features of the educational philosophies 
of Tagore, Gandhi, Vivekananda, Aurobindo, and Iqbal. 

In the field of education, as in so many other fields, Rabindranath 
Tagore (1861-1941) was perhaps the greatest pioneer India has known 
in recent times. He has described how his mental make-up was shaped by 
the cultures of the Hindus, the Moslems, and the British. He has also 
mentioned that the religious revival, the artistic renaissance, and the national 
movement which was beginning to sweep through the country during his 
childhood profoundly influenced him.* His natural sympathy with what 
was specifically Indian was thus enlarged by his appreciation of the new 
values which the new thought-currents brought into the country. While 
sensitive to every influence from abroad, his outlook was essentially grounded 
in Indian philosophy. Like the ancient seers of India, he sought to build 
up an outlook in which comprehensiveness and a feeling for the whole 
would be reconciled with a proper appreciation of the value and dignity 
of the individual.’ 

Tagore felt that the education which was prevalent in the country 
suffered because of its loss of contact with the environment. He was a 
great admirer of Western science and culture, but he pointed out that these 
had developed in the context of a natural evolution of European history.* 
He warned his countrymen again and again against an attempt merely to 
repeat what the West has achieved. Speaking of the great European univer- 
sities, he said they had grown up as living organic parts of the life of 
Europe. India also must evolve her institutions in the light of her own 
traditions and let them grow up gradually. Any other course would lead 


* Rabindranath Tagore, “The Religion of an Artist,” in S. Radhakrishnan and J. H. Muirhead, eds., 
Contemporary Indian Philosophy (London: George Allen & Unwin Ltd., 1936), pp. 25 ff. 

* Creative Unity (London: Macmillan & Co., 1922), p. 14. 

SIbid., pp. 196 ff. See also Rabindranath Tagore, The Centre of Indian Culture (Calcutta: Visva- 
Bharati Bookshop, 1921), p. 5. 
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merely to a duplication, if not a caricature, of the European institutions. 
He expressed this picturesquely by insisting that one cannot have a full- 
grown son all at once, but must rear a child from infancy through adoles- 
cence into manhood. 

The school which he started at Santiniketan placed the greatest emphasis 
on the all-round development of the child in a spirit of freedom. Accord- 
ing to Tagore, the view of the world which India has evolved in the course 
of ages can be best summed up in one compound Sanskrit word Saccid- 
ananda.° The first unit of the compound (sat) expresses the real as fact: it is 
a simple fact that things are and are united to one another through the 
relationship of commion existence. The second phase of reality is cit (con- 
sciousness): we not only are but are also conscious beings and are related 
to all things through the relationship of knowledge. The third phase of 
the real is ananda. We not only are and know but also enjoy our experience 
which unites us with all things through the relationship of love. For Tagore, 
the highest purpose of life is not merely to live in the world but to know 
it and to realize the self through sympathy with all things. The purpose 
of education is to develop this sense of unity with all nature and all life.’ 
Then and then alone can one develop as a fully integrated human personality. 

Contact with reality demands that education cannot be merely abstract 
and intellectual. Tagore held that education to be truly creative should be 
in full touch with the complete life of a people—its economic, intellectual, 
aesthetic, social, and spiritual life." Tagore referred with admiration to the 
ideal of the old Tapovana (Hermitage) in which teachers and pupils lived 
in harmony with nature and one another.’? They produced their own food 
and clothing; they gathered fruit and fuel; they took their cattle to graze; 
and they engaged in study of the scriptures and in disputation. Permeating 
all physical, emotional, and intellectual activities there was an atmosphere 
of spiritual search in which pupils imbibed spiritual education without con- 
scious effort. In addition, education must be inspired by a spirit of freedom 
and joy. Tagore defined joy as the outcome of detachment from the self 
and the achievement of a true freedom of the spirit.’ 

Tagore had a deep sense of the spiritual nature of man, but gave almost 
equal importance to his material needs. He held that economic activities 
meet the necessities that are the simplest and the most universal."* Society 
in its early stages was held together by economic co-operation. . Civilization 
would come to an end if this need for mutual help were forgotten. Tagore 


Creative Unity, pp. 48 ff. Ibid., p. 50. 
" Tbid., pp. 196 ff. The Centre of Indian Culture, p. 41. See also ibid., p. 2. 
* Creative Unity, p. 36. Ibid., pp. 199-200. 
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declared that the educational institutions in India must be not only the 
centers of her intellectual but also of her economic life. They must produce 
all the necessities of life, devising the best means, using the best materials, 
and calling science to their aid. Not only so, but they must co-operate with 
the villages around them and help to improve the standard of the economic 
life of the villagers. In many ways, Tagore’s view of education is a remark- 
able anticipation of the concept of Basic Education developed under the 
leadership of Mahatma Gandhi. 

Tagore held that education in India would be fruitful only if it was 
based on an integrated culture which preserved all the values inherited 
from the past and added to them the new values brought by the West.’® 
He declared that modern science was Europe’s greatest gift to humanity 
and that no country could survive, let alone prosper, without taking full 
advantage of the gifts of science.’* He also held that contact with external 
influences is a necessary element for preserving and strengthening the vitality 
of a nation.’ There must be assimilation of these impulses from abroad 
and such assimilation can take place only if the elements in the indigenous 
culture are instinct with life. 

To sum up: the essence of Tagore’s educational philosophy may be 
expressed in the following statements. Education must be inspired by a 
philosophy which seeks fulfillment through harmony with all things. It 
must develop in the student the capacity to be natural with nature and 
human with society.’* It must combine the introspective vision of the 
universal soul with the spirit of its outward expression in service. Tagore 
held that such introspective vision can be best realized in the solitude of 
the mind and has been by and large a distinctive feature of the Indian 
approach to the real.’® By contrast, the West has expressed itself more in 
its active service for human welfare and the assertion of the primacy of the 
human will. A new philosophy of education in India must combine these 
values. Tagore also insisted that learning and teaching are two aspects of 
the same process of education, and that education so conceived is a perma- 
nent feature of the adventure of life. He declared that the mission of all 
education is to lead beyond the present and achieve a point of view which 
includes the past and the future as integral parts of the present. 

Basically, Tagore and Gandhi had the same attitude toward the aim and 
purpose of education. Like Tagore, Gandhi also believed that the aim of 
education is the total development of the human personality.”” Gandhi also 


Ibid., pp. 194 ff. Ibid., p. 193. "Creative Unity, p. 192. 
* The Poet’s School (Calcutta: Visva Bharati Bookshop, 1928), pp. 4 ff. 
"Creative Unity, p. 198. ” Harijan, 7-31-37. 
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held that economic activities must play a basic part in any well-conceived 
system of education.”* In fact, he held that conscious and graded pursuit 
of economic activities can give the child the most suitable type of educa- 
tion for social living. In his own words, “The principal idea is to impart 
the whole education of the body and the mind and the soul through the 
handicraft that is taught to the children. You have to draw out ali that is 
in the child through teaching the processes of the handicraft and all your 
lessons in history, geography, and arithmetic will be related to the craft.” 

Gandhi held that one of the great defects of the present educational 
practice of India is that it has broken up the continuity of existence. The 
educated are divided sharply from the uneducated and the two sections 
seem to have little in common. All sound education, he held, must on the 
contrary fit one generation to take up the burden of the previous one and 
thus enable the succeeding generations to continue the life of the commu- 
nity without breach or disaster. The ancient educational system of India 
maintained a long tradition of service by its emphasis on loyalty to one’s 
religion, to one’s profession, to one’s parents, and to one’s children. Basic 
Education would train the younger generation in the crafts by which their 
fathers sustained national and social life. This was Gandhi’s way of emphasiz- 
ing the relation of education to the human environment on which Tagore 
placed such great stress. For Gandhi, education is not merely a means to 
preserve the old values of Indian philosophy and culture.” It is also an 
instrument for bringing about a social revolution which would lead to the 
establishment of a co-operative commonwealth of men.** Gandhi held that 
Europe has placed an undue emphasis on the fact of competition and strug- 
gle for existence. The inordinate growth of individualism in Europe is in 
his opinion a direct result of such emphasis. Gandhi condemned the prevail- 
ing system of education not only because it teaches values which disrupt 
old Indian ideals but even more because it loosens social bonds and the 
sense of social obligation by exalting the individual over the community. 
For Gandhi, true education is one in which the individual develops his 
character, trains his faculties, and learns to control his passions in the 
service of the community. 

Gandhi’s great emphasis on crafts did not arise out of economic considera- 
tions alone. He held that true education of even the intellect requires a 
proper exercise and training of the bodily organs. He also held that along 

Ibid., 9-11-37; 9-18-37. 

Ibid., 6-11-38. 


* The Basic Education (Ahmedabad: Navajeevan Publishing House, 1951). 
J. B. Kripalani, Latest Fad: Basic Education (Bombay: Vora & Co., 1946). 
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with the training of the mind and body must go a corresponding awakening 
of the soul. In his own words, “A proper and all-round development of 
the mind can take place only when it proceeds pari passu with the educa- 
tion of the physical and spiritual faculties of the child.”*° 

Like Tagore, Gandhi also held that education in India cannot become 
real and creative until the inordinate concern with the English language 
and things Western is given up.” This must not, however, lead us to think 
that Gandhi sought to shut out the influence of modern Western culture. 
In a famous controversy with Tagore, he said categorically, “I do not want 
my house to be walled on all sides and my windows to be stuffed. I want 
the culture of all lands to be blown about my house as freely as possible, 
but I refuse to be blown off my feet by any.”” 

The difference between Tagore and Gandhi is, therefore, one primarily 
of emphasis. Both believed in the all-round development of the individ- 
ual and held that the individual could so develop only in harmony with his 
fellows and nature. Tagore was perhaps more willing to welcome foreign 
influences and even to take some risks in the process. He felt that the 
impact of outside forces is a necessary condition for preserving the resilience 
and vitality of a people. Gandhi was on the whole more concerned to 
preserve existing values and to incorporate new elements only so far as they 
could be absorbed without in any way disturbing the basic structure of the 
national outlook. There is also a difference in emphasis between Tagore 
and Gandhi with regard to the place of art and higher learning. Gandhi 
wanted art and higher learning to be social responsibilities only so far as 
they have a social utility. Gandhi was willing, of course, to interpret such 
utility in the broadest sense and pleaded that his emphasis on it did not 
preclude the widest possible provision for education of all types. Tagore 
held that an insistence on utility, even with the qualifications that Gandhi 
was willing to make, may defeat the very purpose of art and higher learn- 
ing. Much of art and higher education must be completely unrelated to 
society’s immediate needs. Tagore has indicated his reasons for this view. 
Future needs cannot always be fully anticipated and any linking of art or 
education with social needs is bound to have a restrictive effect. A more 
basic reason was that without freedom of experiment and innovation the 
mind cannot rise to its highest achievement. Tagore refers sarcastically to 
the timber merchant who in his concern about the wood produced in the 
forest has little use for its foliage and flowers.** Tagore reminds him that, 

Harijan, $-8-37. 

* Hind Swaraj (Ahmedabad: Navajeevan Publishing House, 1946), pp. 65-66. See also Harijan, 


2-10-37. * Young India, 6-1-21. 
*T he Centre of Indian Culture, p. 38; see also Creative Unity, p. 198. 
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if once the foliage and the flowers were cut down, even the timber would 
soon disappear. 


IV 


Aurobindo (1872-1950) is another thinker who sought to effect a 
synthesis of the values of the East and the West in the contemporary Indian 
philosophy of education. He also placed the greatest emphasis on all-round 
development of the personality and insisted that a healthy body is a neces- 
sary condition for intellectual or spiritual attainment.”® For him, physical 
education means not only the proper functioning of the various organs of 
the body but also the development of strength, balance, and a sense of 
beauty. According to him, beauty is the ideal which physical life has to 
realize.* 

Aurobindo has placed a great deal of emphasis on the culture and develop- 
ment of what he calls the vital. The concept is not very clear but may per- 
haps be identified with man’s emotional nature. It holds within itself 
power, energy, enthusiasm, and effective dynamism.” As such it supplies 
the motive force for almost all human action. One difficulty in training the 
vital is that a good deal of it is submerged in the unconscious and the sub- 
conscious. Aurobindo holds that through a proper development and utiliza- 
tion of the sense organs, one can gradually master one’s own character and 
in the end achieve its transformation.” He also points out that almost all 
individuals have contrary tendencies in almost equal proportions. Those 
who have energy in abundance may utilize it for good or for evil purposes. 
The education of the vital is intended to canalize and harness those resources 
of energy for individual and social good.” 

Aurobindo also speaks of mental and psychic education,** but his real 
interest is in a still higher stage, which according to him is spiritual or 
supra-mental education. This does not imply the annihilation of the individ- 
ual but his enrichment through contact with the Absolute. This spiritual 
stage transcends the mental ’and the psychic stage. Aurobindo tries to draw 
a distinction between the two in the following terms. At the level of psychic 
life, the individual feels an unbroken continuity in the world of forms and 
sees life as an immortal function in endless time and limitless space.” The 


* 4 System of National Education (Calcutta: Arya Publishing House, 1948), pp. 4 ff. 

Integral Education (Pondicherry: Shri Aurobindo International University Centre, 1952), p. 47. 
Ibid., p. 48. Ibid., p. 50. 

* Tbid., pp. 50 ff. ™ Ibid, pp. 54-61. 

Tbid., p. 67. 
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spiritual consciousness goes beyond time and space and is an identification 
with the infinite and the eternal. Aurobindo is expressing the same idea 
when he says that in psychic life selfishness must be discarded, but in the 
spiritual life there is no sense of the separate self. Aurobindo insists that 
it is not annihilation of the individual but its transformation which is the 
end of integral education. When man attains such education, there is total 
transfiguration of matter. He calls it supra-mental education as it will work, 
not only upon the consciousness of individual beings, but upon the very 
substance of which they are built and even upon the physical environment 
in which they live.** 

Vivekananda’s (1863-1902) main contribution to educational thought 
lay in his emphasis that education is realization of the perfection already in 
man.*" He was strongly of the view that no knowledge comes from outside. 
Instead of saying that a man learns, we should, according to him, say that 
he discovers or unveils. In Vivekananda’s words, “What a man learns is 
really what he discovers, by taking the cover off his own soul, which is a 
mine of infinite knowledge.”** According to Vivekananda, all outward 
experiences only offer the occasion for the development of knowledge which 
is inherent. The affinity with Plato is perhaps not accidental. 

Vivekananda has thus placed the greatest stress on education as the 
gtadual unfoldment of the intrinsic quality of the individual. He holds 
that even a child educates itself, and the teacher actually does more harm 
than good when he thinks that he is teaching the child anything. Vivek- 
ananda held that in true education all that we have to do is to ensure that 
children may learn to apply their own intellect to the proper use of their 
hands, legs, ears, and eyes.*® 

It is not surprising that, with this emphasis on calling out the innate 
qualities of the individual, Vivekananda should lay the greatest stress on 
the development of character and spirituality. He‘held that building up a 
strong body is the first condition for training a strong mind. Physical weak- 
ness is, according to him, one of the major causes of human misery. In his 
picturesque phrase, “One will be nearer to Heaven through football than 
through the study of Geeta.” *° In fact, he was a great votary of power and 
strength and held that the evocation of mental, intellectual, and spiritual 
strength is one of the main purposes of education. Nor did he neglect the 
claims of science. He held that the West has mastered nature through the 


* Ibid., p. 70. 

"Complete Works (6th ed., Almora: Advaita Ashrama, 1948), Vol. IV, p. 304. 
Tbid., Vol. I, p. 26. 

* Ibid., Vol. V, p. 282. 

“ Ibid., Vol. Ill, p. 242. 
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pursuit of scientific knowledge, and India must not only take full advantage 
of what the West has achieved but make scientific contributions of her own. 

Along with this cultivation of the strength of the body and the mind, 
Vivekananda was a great believer in the education of the heart. According 
to him, one of the major weaknesses of Western civilization is that it has 
encouraged intellectual education without taking adequate care of the heart. 
Vivekananda held that the heart can raise man to planes beyond the reach 
of intellect. In fact, inspiration is according to Vivekananda essentially a 
function of the heart. 

If we take another modern thinker with a different intellectual and cul- 
tural background, we find in Iqbal (1873-1938) the same insistence on the 
development of the individual. According to him, the essential purpose of 
education is to develop man’s individuality. Cultivation of individuality is 
for him the highest goal of social and educational effort.“ He was attracted 
by Leibniz’s idea of the monad, but, unlike Leibniz, he held that the monad 
is essentially assimilative in its nature. Man has in him the capacity for 
infinite development and it is this possibility which gives man his unique 
place in creation. 

For Iqbal, self or individuality is not a datum but an achievement. The 
fact of being is not enough, for even inanimate objects exist factually. Man 
has the capacity to achieve harmony with the surrounding reality, and he 
does this partly by mastering the environment and partly by adapting him- 
self to it. The ego is thus a dynamic process rather than a static fact.” 

With his emphasis on creative activity, it is not surprising that Iqbal 
should insist on freedom as an essential condition for all education.** Free- 
dom does not mean, however, denial of the community. In fact, for Iqbal 
the individual isolated from the community is an abstraction. He is real 
only so far as he absorbs the purposes of the community and creatively 
expresses them through his own personality.** Since the individual is unique, 
this also provides for the possibility of enunciating new purposes and objec- 
tives. For Iqbal, education is thus a process which ensures the possibility 
of eternal progress. It sums up all that has gone before and makes the 
individual the inheritor of all ages and all peoples. Simultaneously, it 
offers the individual an opportunity to make his unique contribution to the 
further development of the world process. 


“ Bal-i-Jabril (Lahore: Sheikh Mubarak Ali, 1935). 
“The Reconstruction of Religious Thought in Islam (London: Oxford University Press, 1934), p. 12 
“ Ibid., pp. 81 ff. See also Asrar-i-Khudi (Lahore: Sheikh Mubarak Ali, 1928). 


“ Bang- -i-Dera (Hyderabad Deccan: Sultan Book Depot, 1924). See also Ramuz-i-Bekhudi (Lahore: 
Sheikh Mubarak Ali, 1928). 
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This rapid and inadequate survey of the educational ideas of some of the 
leading thinkers of contemporary India brings out clearly the continuity of 
tradition in Indian educational philosophy. In spite of differences in emphasis, 
certain main motives recur in all of them. Tagore believed passionately 
that the achievement of harmony between the individual and the universe 
is the main end of education. For Vivekananda, the self could draw out of 
itself everything that is worth knowing, feeling, and striving for. Iqbal held 
that the self must continually strive to enrich and consolidate what it has 
derived from its commerce with the outside world. Gandhi declared that 
the aim of education is to make the individual realize his inner truth so that 
he can serve as a creative citizen of a co-operative commonwealth. Auro- 
bindo dreamt of the day when education would enable man to transform 
not only his own consciousness but the texture of the physical world. But 
the motive and end of education for all of them is that it must be compre- 
hensive and aim at the development of the total personality of the individual. 

Comprehensiveness and the achievement of individual, communal, and 
inter-communal harmony is thus one of the major aims of Indian educa- 
tion. The individual can achieve the integration of his personality only if 
proper attention is paid to the conflicting claims of the different elements of 
his nature. Long before the days of Freud, Indian thinkers had recognized 
that any attempt to suppress any vital function or faculty leads not to mere 
stultification but to what is worse, an unbalancing of personality. It is clear 
that a community whose members are not properly integrated individuals 
cannot be healthy. The internal tensions of the members lead to conflicts 
and clashes among them, and once communal harmony is thus disturbed 
the consequences do not remain confined to that community alone. Com- 
munal harmony is thus a condition for intra-communal harmony. An ancient 
Indian text prescribed that the individual must regard the entire universe 
as his kin (vasudhaiva kutumba).*° Every one of the thinkers discussed has 
adopted this conviction as a guiding principle. 

The stress on activity as a principle of education is another remarkable 
point of unity in their thought. Passivity has often been described as an essen- 
tial characteristic of the Indian attitude. Whether such a characterization 
is true or not today, it certainly had little validity in the days of India’s 
greatness. These modern sons of India have recaptured some of the intel- 
lectual energy of the ancient. For Gandhi, activity centered around craft 


“Max Miiller, Hitopadeia (London: Longmans, Green & Co., 1864), Mitralabha Sloka 69. 
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is not only the most important single element in education but also the 
means by which every latent faculty of the child is drawn out and developed. 
He regarded craft work not only as one among many school subjects but 
as the medium through which all school work is integrated and the child 
taught to look upon himself as a member of the community. Tagore sought 
to extend this principle of activity to other aspects of the human personality. 
He insisted that even what we regard as purposeless or playful activity has 
an essential role in the final economy of needs. Aurobindo and Vivekananda 
were equally insistent on the need of activizing the individual. For them, 
passivity is the source of almost all evils. These thinkers drew their inspira- 
tion from the Gité, perhaps, but the same if not an even greater insistence 
on activity is found in Iqbal, whose background and orientation were in 
some respects quite different. It is only in action that the self realizes itself. 
Personality is for Iqbal not a mere fact but a continuing act. 

One could go on multiplying examples as to how these different creative 
thinkers of modern India have continued in the ancient tradition. Nor is 
this surprising in any way. The definition of truth as objective entails that 
what is once true is true always and for everybody. The deepest insights of 
man have not been confined to any particular individual, people, or age. In 
fact, one could say that the basic and lasting principles of education enun- 
ciated in India are in no way different from those enunciated by other people 
elsewhere or at other times. 

One problem is posed, however, by the general Indian attitude to truth 
which still remains unsolved. The Indian has accepted the view that there 
may be degrees or aspects of truth. What we regard as true may in fact be 
only one facet of the real, and it is possible for different individuals to attend 
to different facets and thus get a seeming contradiction. India tried to solve 
this apparent paradox by accepting all facets as equally true. In her quest 
for comprehensiveness she sought to find a place for every element in the 
system of reality. It is a moot question, however, how far a system has been 
evolved out of the different Indian beliefs and attitudes. Do we have a mere 
juxtaposition of unreconciled elements, or do we have an integrated system 
in which the different elements have been assigned their proper places and 
functions? 

I mentioned earlier that three systems of education have continued side 
by side in India. Even to this day there is no indication that the three sys- 
tems have been completely integrated. If the three systems were. completely 
closed and self-contained, it would not have mattered so much. Individuals 
belonging to each system would have operated within their own orbits. This, 
however, is not the case. Products of the three systems of education live in 
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the same country, feel the same type of needs, and must meet the same 
challenge of the modern age. The existence of parallel and at times incom- 
patible beliefs and ideas among the different communities has had an adverse 
effect on the individual mind. Lack of proper integration of different systems 
of beliefs has by a curious development led to the creation of parallel sys- 
tems within the individual mind, and thus a man lives simultaneously in 
many ages. We have examples of Indian scientists who are in touch with 
the latest movements of scientific thought and are at the same time immersed 
emotionally in customs which defy all reason. Compartmentalism of the 
communities has by an inexorable logic led to compartmentalism within 
the individual mind. 

It is not surprising that this tendency to hold together mutually incom- 
patible elements should be exhibited in the new tasks which the country 
has to face. The pattern of life in India until recent years has been exclusively 
and still is largely agricultural. Villages have been the units of social life. 
Today, with the growing industrialization, the village economy is slowly but 
inexorably giving place to an urban pattern. Nevertheless, much of the 
new educational thinking has been irrelevantly mixed up with forms that 
belong essentially to a rural pattern of life. Basic Education has been 
accepted as the pattern of education at the elementary level, and attempts 
are being made to extend it to other stages of education as well. The under- 
lying principles of Basic Education can as easily fit in with an urban as with 
a rural society but many of the advocates of the system have emphasized 
the externals which belong essentially to village life. 

There are indications, however, that some kind of order is gradually evolv- 
ing out of this multiplicity of outlooks. The Indian village is an inheritance 
from the past when life was organized in comparatively small and isolated 
units. We have in biology cases of organisms which are loosely integrated, 
with the separate parts enjoying some kind of mdependent life which can 
continue even when sundered from one another. As the organism grows 
in complexity, it also grows in unity of life. A highly developed organism 
can be destroyed by attacking it at one vital point. A low organism will 
survive even if it is cut into two. 

With growing integration of the country through improved means of 
transport and communication, and still more through the spread of common 
ideas by the use of modern means of mass communication, it is inevitable 
that the disparate elements in the Indian outlook must draw closer to one 
another and in course of time coalesce. In such a process, many elements 
will have to be discarded. In the past, indifference has at times passed for 
tolerance. With the growing integration of values, tolerance must in the 
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future have a more positive meaning. There is little doubt, however, that 
the basic values which the Indian philosophy of education shares with the 


other great educational philosophies of the world will survive and, in fact, 
be enriched. 
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Dewey, Suzuki, and the 
Elimination of Dichotomies 


JOHN DEWEY AND D. T. SUZUKI, as Van Meter Ames has 
pointed out on more than one occasion,’ are not as alien to one another, 
philosophically, as might appear at first glance. If one could really get past 
the unfortunate assumption that Suzuki is the spokesman, par excellence, for 
Eastern mysticism at its most obscure, paradoxical, and esoteric, whereas 
Dewey is the spokesman for American common sense, scientific reason, and 
educational know-how, one might discover that Dewey’s naturalism and 
Suzuki’s Zen have much in common. Such a thesis may not be welcomed 
by those who would turn Zen into a special cult, with or without mescaline 
as a short-cut to satori; and, in similar manner, such a thesis may not be 
welcomed by those who feel that one of Dewey’s significant virtues as a 
philosopher was his tough-minded, thoroughly “scientific” approach to every 
phase of human life and experience. But if both Dewey and Suzuki are 
approached in terms of their writings rather than in terms of preformed 
opinions, important resemblances can certainly be found without, at the 
same time, attempting to deny equally important differences. 

In this paper, then, we shall limit ourselves to a very modest task: that 
of noting the attitude of both Dewey and Suzuki with respect to the con- 
ceptual (or intellectual) dichotomy as an instrument of analysis and descrip- 
tion. We shall not be concerned, accordingly, with over-all evaluation, nor 
shall we be concerned with suggesting, for instance, how a “synthesis” can 
be (or should be) brought about. It is possible that Dewey and Suzuki can, 
in the end, be viewed as supplementing (or complementing) one another; 
but, if so, that is not the present concern. Above all, in this paper we shall 
not be concerned with pointing out how Dewey and Suzuki differ from one 
another either in central or in peripheral matters; and we leave open the 
possibility that the differences may be far more significant than the resem- 
blances. Our only assumption is this (and what a dangerous assumption 


1Van Meter Ames, “America, Existentialism, and Zen,” Philosophy East and West, I, No. 1 (April, 
1951), 35-47; “Zen and Pragmatism,” ibid., IV, No. 1 (April, 1954), 19-33. 
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it is): that, although a complete, comparative study involves a concern with 
both resemblances and differences, an incomplete study, concerned with 
either resemblances or differences, is possible and may be of value. 


I 


However much Dewey and Suzuki may differ in some respects, they do, 
at least, have this much in common: a deep and distinctive suspicion of 
dualisms, all rigid dichotomies, and all logic which is built upon dualisms 
and dichotomies. 

This suspicion of the dichotomy as integral to the core of Suzuki’s thought 
may sometimes pass almost unnoticed; but it should be perfectly clear to 
students of Dewey by this time that the rejection of the ultimacy of the 
dichotomy as a tool of scientific and intellectual analysis is one thread which 
binds all of Dewey’s writings together and, in the end, gives to Dewey’s 
naturalism its particular and (in the West) almost unique flavor.? And 
when Dewey does examine and reject a dichotomy, it is almost never to 
deny one side of the dichotomy or to “reduce” one side of the dichotomy 
to the other, but, rather, to substitute for the dichotomy itself a continuity 
of resemblances and differences which involves no absolute tensions and 
no unbridgeable gaps. 

With respect to the traditional distinction between truth and falsity, Dewey 
worked indefatigably to replace the usual dichotomy with a continuity, and 
partly by challenging the dichotomy between experience and Nature in such 
a way that thought could avoid, once and for all, the hopeless position which 
claims that a statement possesses truth by virtue of an inherent relationship 
to “things as they are in themselves” as opposed to a progressively established 
relationship to things in the context of human experience. Defining truth 
in terms of things as they are in themselves leads inevitably to a distinction 
between absolute and relative truth, God’s truth and man’s truth. By way 
of this distinction, the reality of absolute truth is established, but is also 
established as unknown and unknowable relative to man since, by defini- 
tion, it transcends human experience and human operations altogether. 
Thus we are left with a rather unfortunate distinction between an unknown 
something we could not know what and an unknown nothing at all. But 
once truth is defined in terms of the procedures of verification, and once 
it is recognized that the process of verification can be carried out only within 


*See, for instance, Morton G. White, “The Analytic and the Synthetic: An Untenable Dualism,” 
in Sidney Hook, ed., John Dewey, Philosopher of Science and Freedom (New York: The Dial Press, 
1950), p. 316. 
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the context of experience, and that in this context verification is never final 
but at best a matter of degree, the truth-falsity dichotomy gives way to a 
continuity of warrantabilities, and the way is prepared for a reconstruction 
in logic and a better understanding of scientific method.* 

As for reconstruction in logic, Dewey was surely motivated in part by 
a desire to remove the dualism between logic and the existential methodology 
of inquiry. As he writes: 


The primary postulate of a naturalistic theory of logic is continuity of the lower 
(less complex) and the higher (more complex) activities and forms. The idea of 
continuity is not self-explanatory. But its meaning excludes complete rupture on one 
side and mere repetition of identities on the other; it precludes reduction of the 
“higher” to the “lower” just as it precludes complete breaks and gaps.* 


During a period in which reconstruction in logic almost automatically 
means in most quarters the rejection of Aristotelian logic and the develop- 
ment and elaboration of symbolic logic, it may be difficult for some to take 
Dewey’s critique of formal logic as anything but beside the point. It is easy 
to say that Dewey was simply not cut out to be a logician; but the fact 
remains that Dewey has set forth a demand for a logic which is more sensi- 
tive to the complexities of human experience and the operating concepts 
and procedures of contemporary science, a logic in which, in the end, the 
rigid dichotomies between the formal and the material, reason and experi- 
ence, and truth and falsity are eliminated on the grounds of experiential 
inadequacy. Dewey is not a critic of logic as such, but he is certainly a critic 
of traditional logics.® 

When Dewey calls for an extension of the scientific method and the 
scientific attitude of mind into all areas of human inquiry, he is rejecting, 
of course, the ultimacy of verification in terms of tradition, intuition, and 
pure reason. However, and in spite of these rejections, no one could recog- 
nize more clearly than Dewey the fact that inquiry moves within a socio- 
historical context, is guided by reason, and may well make interesting jumps 
and leaps by way of what is often called insight, intuition, hunch, and the 


*It is true, unfortunately, that Dewey often made statements about the concept of truth which 
were misleading; and one suspects that at times Dewey was capable of misleading himself. Thus, he 
should not have recommended Peirce’s definition of truth as the “opinion which is fated to be ultimately 
agreed to by all who investigate,” since, from Dewey’s own procedural point of view, a definition in 
terms of “fated ultimate agreement” is as empty of empirical meaning as a definition of truth in terms 
of ideas in the mind of God. See John Dewey, Logic, the Theory of Inquiry (New York: Henry Holt 
and Co., 1938), p. 345. 

*Ibid., p. 23. 

It is important to note that Dewey apparently rejects any two-valued logic. He writes, “If by 
‘two-valued logic’ is meant a logic that regards ‘true and false’ as the sole logical values, then such a 
logic is necessarily so truncated that clearness and consistency in logical doctrine are impossible. Being 
the matter of a problem is a primary logical property.” Ibid., p. 107. 
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visions of the sleeping self. In calling for an extension of the scientific 
method, moreover, Dewey is not guilty of monolithic methodology, since 
his position, again and again, is that scientific method is concrete only in 
particular procedures, and these procedures are necessarily pluralistic, since 
— if effective—they must be relevant to what is being investigated, the ques- 
tions being asked, and the specific conditions of inquiry in the diverse and 
changing contexts. Dewey does not identify, say, the procedures of physics 
with the general method of science; and perhaps nowhere else is continuity 
within diversity more obvious than in his analysis of scientific method. His 
only absolute demand is the tautological demand that statements about the 
experienced refer to the experienced and be (progressively) checked against 
the experienced before being recommended for acceptance and action. 

As for the distinction between the natural and the supernatural, it might 
be argued, and perhaps convincingly, that here is one instance in which 
Dewey—being temperamentally in over his head—resolves the dichotomy 
by the simple expedient of denying one of the terms, i.e., by denying the 
supernatural and insisting that whatever is is connectible within the realm 
of Nature. On the other hand, if the supernatural drops out, the transcendent 
does not drop out. Man, for Dewey, is a creature who projects ideals. These 
ideals are possibles as opposed to actuals and hence do not constitute their 
own realization; but they are not completely chopped off from actuals. 
Where significant, projected human ideals have their roots in the nature 
of man, his needs, and his shifting and changing problems; and, where ef- 
fective, they function as guides to action and goals to be actualized in con- 
crete contexts. As ideals, they transcend the actual; but, where they transcend 
the actual absolutely, they cease to be ideals and become pie-in-the-sky or 
booby prizes for those who, having failed in the game, stand in need of 
consolation. It is possible to resolve the dichotomy of the natural and the 
supernatural by way of this dynamic analysis of the actual and the ideal. 
A more comprehensive and deeper resolution is surely possible, but Dewey’s 
sensibilities lie in other directions. 

As for the other dichotomies that Dewey attacks, a few more may be 
noted, but there are too many to discuss in detail at this time. The distinc- 
tion between mind and body is rejected and gives way to a pluralistic dis- 
tinction between the physical, the psycho-physical, and the mental as shift- 
ing levels of increasing complexity of interaction among natural events. 
The dichotomous distinction between man and Nature gives way to con- 
tinuity: man not only lives in a natural world, but he is of the natural world 
in which he lives, an expression of what Nature can do under specific condi- 
tions of organization and interaction. But the recognition that man, biolog- 
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ically speaking, is a mammal cancels out none of the observable differences 
between man and any other living creature (plant, animal) one may choose 
to specify. In axiology the dualism of fact and value (sometimes regarded 
as one of the abiding achievements of modern philosophy from Hume on 
down) gives way to multidimensional continuity as Dewey insists that 
warranted assertions about “matters of fact” presuppose (and hence are 
“relative to”) a variety of evaluations or evaluational choices and that eval- 
uations themselves are completely subject to empirical control in terms 
of origins, relations, and outcomes. Finally, in the field of art, Dewey tells 
us quite bluntly that his task, as he sees it, is “to restore continuity between 
the refined and intensified forms of experience that are works of art and 
the everyday events, doings, and suffering that are universally recognized 
to constitute experience.”° When this continuity, warranted in theory, has 
been established in attitude and practice, art, Dewey feels, will no longer 
operate as something separate from the rest of life-activity; it will no longer 
be an escape from life. Rather, the distinction between “pure art” and 
“functional art” will become, once more, as non-existent as it normally is 
in a primitive society, where aesthetic artifacts may be at one and the same 
time expressive and functional without the slightest hint of contradiction. 
All in all, one may say with considerable confidence that completely central 
to Dewey's thinking is the attempt to think past the dichotomy and to think 
to the broader notion of a functional and dynamic continuity of process 
which preserves differences without turning them into absolute gaps. Dichot- 
omies for Dewey are, at best, unrealistic and @ priori intellectualistic con- 
structions which operate only as obstructions to sound analysis and barriers 
to fresh experience. Such dichotomies, socio-historically speaking, may even 
reflect the operation of dichotomizing social forms and processes. At the 
same time they may help to preserve these forms and processes by giving 
them philosophical sanction. Errors in philosophy are not always “only 
ridiculous.” 


II 


But if Dewey is the consistent enemy of the intellectual dichotomy in 
science and philosophy, Suzuki is almost as much an enemy. It may be 
argued that allies against a common foe need have little in common; and 
it certainly cannot be argued that the enemy of the dichotomy is necessarily 
a Deweyian naturalist. The Vedantist denies dualisms, but this does not 
make him a naturalist. The fundamental question is: Why is the dichotomy 


* John Dewey, Art as Experience (New York: Minton, Balch and Co., 1934), p. 3. 
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attacked and how is the dichotomy resolved? When this question is raised 
with respect to Suzuki’s Zen, the proper answer (which is bound to be com- 
plex) reveals that we are surely dealing with a naturalism, and a naturalism 
which both resembles and differs from the naturalism of Dewey. As for 
the distinction between Suzuki’s Zen and Zen as such, it must be pointed 
out now that for this writer there is no such thing as Zen as such but only 
Zen such as it is presented by this thinker or that thinker. It is pointless 
to keep up the fiction that Suzuki is only a neutral historian or an impersonal 
mouthpiece. Even if he writes as a Buddhist, Kierkegaard wrote as a Chris- 
tian, and Kierkegaard is as much a creative thinker as Santayana, who may 
have supposed that he was doing no more than giving the final touches to 
the long tradition of materialism. Among those who are professionally 
concerned with the problems of men we may distinguish (broadly and 
loosely) creative thinkers and academicians, both of whom work within 
some tradition. No creative thinker works in a vacuum, and there is nothing 
remotely academic about Suzuki. 

From a purely philosophical point of view (and no one has disliked the 
dichotomous distinction between philosophy and religion more than Suzuki, 
whose implicit claim is that both religion and philosophy are properly ne- 
gated and preserved in the notion of the spiritual), the correct approach to 
the understanding of Suzuki's attack upon dualisms is by way of his criticism 
and rejection of the claims of traditional logic. As he writes, “the dualist 
view of reality has been a great stumbling block to our right understanding 
of spiritual truth,”’ and thus “Zen .. . if anything . . . is the antipode to 
logic, by which I mean the dualistic mode of thinking.”*® Suzuki, at least by 
Western standards, is not a technical logician and his exhibited grasp of 
traditional logic (either Eastern or Western) is neither comprehensive nor 
detaiied. Yet, he sees keenly what he does see and knows precisely what he 
is about. His attack comes from at least three different directions as he seems 
to formulate, both directly and indirectly, three interrelated contentions: 


1. Traditional logic is constructed, ultimately, in terms of the dichotomy 
of truth and falsity; but, however useful such a dichotomy may be in purely 
formal analysis, the dichotomy is hopeless within the context of a full grasp 
of the complex, changing, multidimensional processes of experienced Na- 
ture. 
2. Logic has to do with the ordering (in terms of the duality of truth 
and falsity ) of linguistic symbols; but the non-symbolic processes of empirical 

*D. T. Suzuki, Living by Zen (Tokyo: The Sanseido Press, 1949), p. 25. 


*D. T. Suzuki, An Introduction to Zen Buddhism (New York: The Philosophical Library, 1949), 
p. 38. 
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Nature (the “ten thousand things” that spontaneously arise) transcend, or 
at least are different from, the logico-sentential constructions that purport 
to refer to these processes. 


3. Logic, as the epitome of intellect, claims to be the only appropriate 
guide to significant living; but life is biological and psychological before 
it is rational and logical, and thus a life of reason only is a life of biological 
narrowness, psychological blindness, and spiritual frustration. 


Each of these contentions points to something of importance, and each 
one is full of implications for the full-blooded naturalist who, with Suzuki, 
in asserting the primacy of experience, would agree that “when words cease 
to correspond with facts it is time for us to part with words and return to 
facts.” Thus, not only are the concepts of truth and falsity, as absolute and 
dichotomous, misleading and unwieldy within the context of scientific prac- 
tice, but, even if these concepts were not unwieldy, it would still be im- 
portant to remember that they are applicable to statements only; in short, 
they are not applicable to factual processes, and it is clearly absurd (at least 
in the middle of the twentieth century) to suppose that Nature (as opposed 
to science) can somehow be analyzed into logically ordered sets of state- 
ments. The ten thousand things spontaneously arise before mathematical 
laws of science are constructed and logically related. The power of the sci- 
entist to construct such laws and find them useful does not presuppose that 
Nature is only mathematical in its structure; indeed, such power does not 
even presuppose that Nature is in part mathematical in its structure any 
more than it presupposes that Nature is (in whole or in part) a political 
commonwealth in which every entity is endowed with an unfailing passion 
for obeying laws. Science can be analyzed into statements but not the winds 
that come and go. Moreover, there are dimensions of and approaches to 
Nature which have nothing to do with the logical ordering of concepts and 
statements. Natural processes may be contemplated, natural processes may 
be celebrated in rite and ceremony, natural processes may be participated 
in, and natural processes may be taken up and expressed in poetry, painting, 
song, dance, and drama. The notion that logic and rational science provide the 
only avenue to reality is juvenile in its simplicity and has never really been 
entertained by anyone who has left his calculating machine or electronic brain 
long enough to take a walk, play with his children, or ride the surf on a 
sunny afternoon. These things we know without knowing that we know. 
When we want to know what we know, the bifurcating drive of the intellect 


*Ibid., p. 59. This does not mean, of course, that a return to facts involves an unbroken vow of 
silence. Having returned to facts, one may go on to more appropriate words. 
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takes over (unless ruthlessly held back) and we may be tricked into taking 
dichotomies for the facts of reality—at which time attention should be drawn 
to such a statement as: “last night a wooden horse neighed and a stone-man 
cut capers.” With the intellect alert and the sensibilities dull, insight may 
require years in a Zend6é or equally long years in a psychoanalyst’s office. 
In the end, perhaps the goal is the same: to break through the maze of in- 
tellectualizations, rationalizations, projections, and distortions (originally set 
up by the ego as defense or operating measures, but at the eventual price 
of being trapped in its own constructions, the burden being psycho-financially 
too great to bear), and to learn once more what can never really be taught: 
that life is biological and psychological long before it is rational, and, there- 
fore, if health is cherished, must not be made the victim of a two-valued 
intellect. 

Along with the rejection of traditional logic, based as it is upon the rigid 
dichotomy between truth and falsity (Quick! Quick! and neither yes nor 
no!), other dichotomies are challenged, either directly or implicitly. To 
begin with (and here is one mark of Suzuki’s naturalism), the dualism of 
the natural and the supernatural is, in principle, challenged to its roots. But, 
for Suzuki, the rejection of this dichotomy does not mean that there is no 
supernatural, which is what it meant for Dewey. It means that the dichotomy 
does not correspond to fact and hence is intrinsically misleading, directing 
attention in the wrong direction. There is a mond6 quoted by Suzuki which 
may be of use here. A student—an absolute idealist, as a matter of fact— 
came to a Zen master and asked: “With what frame of mind should one 
discipline oneself in the truth?” Said the Zen master, “There is no mind 
to be framed nor is there any truth in which to be disciplined.””® The mondé 
goes on, but this much can stand alone. And one meaning is clear, namely, 
that a mindless or witless question (particularly on the part of an absolute 
idealist who claims that all is mind) deserves what appeafs to be an answer 
in kind, though not really in kind, since the master, mindful of his role, 
delivers an answer which is both witty and to the point. What the master 
knows and the student does not know is that one who wants directions for 
a frame of mind in which truth will be disclosed (like one in the West 
who wants directions for making world-shaking discoveries in science) 
has already exhibited himself as incapable of having the appropriate frame 
of mind; indeed, he has no mind, and hence his question is pointless. In 
like manner, one who is spiritually so dull that he wants to know the way 
to the supernatural realm gua distinct from Nature is already looking in the 


 Ibid., p. 57. 
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wrong direction and is already exhibiting himself as incapable of finding 
what he might be looking for. He can only be told that there is no super- 
natural realm to seek out and nothing supernatural to be found; or, more 
concretely, he may be given an old dirt-scraper. In short, if one starts with 
the dichotomy of natural vs. supernatural one is starting in terms of a com- 
pletely unrealistic dichotomy and hence will never discover what should be 
discovered and what perhaps Spinoza, in his way, did discover: the natural 
in the supernatural and the supernatural in the natural, or eternity in the 
midst of birth and death.’ If one is looking for something more supernatural 
than the ephemeral reflection of a mountain in a lake, or if one is looking 
for something more natural than the unhappy process of projecting deities 
so as to be able to win their favor, then one will find neither the natural 
nor the supernatural, but only the brutally material shorn of its spiritual 
radiance. One who starts by viewing the supernatural in absolute opposition 
to the natural may well finish up by regarding Suzuki’s Zen as atheistic or 
pantheistic. This is just one more intellectual error. Both atheism and 
pantheism represent, ironically enough, the acceptance of a dichotomy and 
the complete or incomplete denial of one of its members. To see things 
clearly one must start by challenging the underlying dichotomy itself. When 
the challenge is carried though, naturalism is not necessarily left behind. 
What emerges may be a more profound naturalism than anything Dewey 
has been able to offer. 

It is clear (to pursue this last point for a moment) that no one could have 
less to say in favor of traditional concepts of the supernatural than Dewey, 
and no one is more desirous of extirpating the notion of the supernatural 
once and for all. Agnosticism, from Dewey’s point of view, is only a “half- 
way elimination of the supernatural,” a “shadow cast by the eclipse of the 
supernatural.” ’* On the other hand, Dewey hesitates to identify the elimina- 
tion of the supernatural with traditional atheism, which he finds to “have 
something in common with traditional supernaturalism” and also to be 
“affected by lack of natural piety.”** Thus the goal of Dewey’s religious 
thinking is the naturalization of the Deity. God ceases to be a particular, per- 
sonal, unchanging, supernatural Being, and becomes—by way of a rather 


“«To Zen, time and eternity are one. This is open to misinterpretation, as most people interpret 
Zen as annihilating time and putting in its place eternity, which to them means a state of absolute 
quietness or doing-nothingness. They forget that if time is eternity, eternity is time, according to Zen. 
Zen has never espoused the cause of doing-nothingness; eternity is our every-day experience in this 
world of sense-and-intellect, for there is no eternity outside this time-conditionedness. Eternity is pos- 
sible only in the midst of birth and death, in the midst of time-process.” D, T. Suzuki, “The Philosophy 
of Zen,” Philosophy East and West, 1, No. 2 (July, 1951), 8-9. 

John Dewey, A Common Faith (New Haven: Yale University Press, 1934), p. 86. 

Ibid., pp. 52-53. 
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fearful semantic magic—the dynamic unity of values, or ideal ends, to which 
one is supremely devoted.’* Such a conception, however repugnant to the 
true believer, is still within the Western supernatural-religious tradition; 
and from this point of view Dewey’s redefinition of God is little more than 
what is left when the traditional, divine substratum drops out, leaving the 
divine attributes (now become mutable) circling in the sky like planets 
which have lost their crystal spheres." Dewey assures us that God, relative 
to his redefinition, has ideal but no actual (or metaphysical) status, for 
values, projected beyond the actual, have their roots in the actual and func- 
tion properly as goals to be achieved. Unfortunately, the truth remains, 
from a Zen point of view, that Dewey is as much a victim of (transcendent) 
God-consciousness as the atheist who devotes his life to the denial of the 
Deity he cannot for a moment forget. In like manner, Suzuki himself, in 
spite of his protestations to the contrary, has not completely achieved (in his 
writings, at least) what he speaks of as a Zen goal: the obliteration of the 
last trace of God-consciousness.'*® At times he is capable of sounding like 
a rather traditional theologian, whereas Dewey, at worst, sounds only like a 
Unitarian. 

With the criticism of the dichotomy between the natural and the super- 
natural there goes the equally trenchant criticism of the dichotomy between 
man and Nature. Thinking in terms of a man-Nature dualism is, for Suzuki, 
one more intellectualistic distortion of fact, a distortion of fact which Suzuki 
finds particularly characteristic of Western thinking, and a distortion which, 
when carried over into individual and social practice, leads to the alienation 
of man from Nature and thus to spiritual impoverishment. These themes 
are recurrent in Suzuki’s writings. The dichotomy itself and as it functions 
in Western thought issues, Suzuki suggests, “from the Biblical account in 
which the Creator is said to have given mankind .the power to dominate all 
creation,”"" creation having been divinely established for man. There is 
surely insight here. Both the Christian and the Jew (apart from such notable 
exceptions as St. Francis and Albert Schweitzer) have been traditionally 
loath to acknowledge and to live the fact of belongingness to the rest of 


 Ibid., p. 42. 

* This is not quite fair to Dewey, for whom the “movement” of ideals is no more mysterious than 
the movements of planets. 

*The kéan, “Empty-handed I go, and behold the spade is in my hands” (An Introduction to Zen 
Buddhism, p. 60) is interpreted to mean, at one juncture, that ‘“‘God’s hands are also holding the spade” 
(Living by Zen, p. 51). This is pure intellectualism at its worst and probably represents no more than 
an attempt to communicate with those who want to know and to preserve their ignorance at the same 
time. 

*'D. T. Suzuki, “The Role of Nature in Zen Buddhism,” in his Studies in Zen (New York: The 
Philosophical Library, 1955), p. 177. 
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Nature, as if the only way to preserve the dignity of man is by degrading 
the rest of Nature. Even at the present time (not to mention a hundred 
years ago) men who should know better are, in principle, unable to accept 
themselves as highly complex mammals or, for that matter, to accept with 
friendliness their mammalian and reptilian ancestors. But there is more than 
Biblical background here—for, if in the science of Aristotle man was in- 
herently a part of Nature (albeit a Nature conceived in terms of a natural 
hierarchy of being), and such a part of Nature that knowing on the part 
of man was as natural as digesting, the whole tendency of modern classical 
science was to alienate man from a Nature defined exclusively in terms of 
quantitied processes, to make human knowledge itself a mystery or impos- 
sibility, and to reduce the relationship between man and Nature to a thor- 
oughly practical one—a relationship of controlling or being controlled, of 
man manipulating Nature before Nature victimizes man. There is more 
here than either Biblical or Hellenic ideology. Modern classical science, 
from a socio-economic point of view, reflects the shift from the earlier 
agrarian society to the modern industrial-urban society, and hence reflects 
an actual, progressive, alienation of man from the soil and the water as 
defined in terms of the pre-industrial techniques of farming, hunting, and 
fishing, with the concept of co-operation within precariousness giving way 
to the concept of conquest, subjugation, and control: social, political, geo- 
graphical, economic, and scientific. Here, for Suzuki, is one of the sources 
of the spiritual impoverishment of the modern West and the progressive 
spiritual impoverishment wherever exclusively Western ideas go."* 

Thus it is that one of Suzuki's aims is to stress again and again (directly 
and in terms of an entire arsenal of metaphor and poetical imagery) the 
actual unity of man with the rest of Nature. This unity is not presented as 
an abstract or mystical unity but as a functional unity. Suzuki does not deny 
for a single moment the differences between man as a mode of Nature and 
any other mode of Nature one may select. As Suzuki writes: 


While separating himself from Nature, Man is still a part of Nature, for the fact 
of separation itself shows that Man is dependent on Nature. We can therefore say 
this: Nature produces Man out of itself; Man cannot be outside of Nature, he still 
has his being rooted in Nature. . . .!® 


“Tn these prosaic days of ours, there is a craze among the young men of Japan for climbing high 
mountains just for the sake of climbing; and they call this ‘conquering the mountains.’ What a 
desecration! This is a fashion no doubt imported from the West along with many others not always 
worth while learning. The idea of the so-called ‘conquest of nature’ comes from Hellenism, I imagine, 
in which the earth is made to be man’s servant, and the winds and the sea are to obey him. Hebraism 
concurs with this view, too.” D. T. Suzuki, “Zen Buddhism and the Japanese Love of Nature,” The 
Eastern Buddhist, VII (1936-1939), 67. 

Suzuki, Studies in Zen, p. 183. 
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I am in Nature and Nature is in me. . - When we come to this stage of think- 
ing pure subjectivity is pure objectivity, the en-sos is the powr-sos; there is perfect 
identity of Man and Nature, of God and Nature, of the one and the many. But the 
identity does not imply the annihilation of one at the cost of the other. The moun- 
tains do not vanish; they stand before me. I have not absorbed them, nor have they 
wiped me out of the scene. . . . Nature as a world of manyness is not ignored, and 
Man as a subject facing the many remains conscious of himself.?° 
Granted that Dewey would not use some of these terms and expressions, 
we still have in these statements the core of a humanistic naturalism which 
Dewey would have responded to immediately. We also have a poetical 
apprehension of truth which transmutes without altering what for many 
starts out by being too obvious to mention and finishes up by being too false 
to discuss seriously: the identity in difference which constitutes the con- 
tinuity between man and the rest of Nature. In affirming, in principle, that 
man is as much a part of Nature as the pine tree on the mountaintop, Suzuki 
is not denying that men and pine trees are different. Nature, he tells us, lacks 
consciousness: “It is just the reed and not a ‘thinking reed.’”** But it does 
not follow from this that consciousness is not a part of Nature or that man 
is absolutely “alienated” from the rest of Nature because he possesses, or 
carries on his activities with, consciousness. Even if it is consciousness that 
distinguishes and thus “separates” man from every other creature, or natural 
mode, it is still consciousness which is the basis of the recognition of the 
fact that conscious man is as much a part of Nature as unconscious pine tree 
and unselfconscious dog, even though misguided intellectual reflection as a 
mode of consciousness may persuade some men that man is really not a 
part of Nature at all. What distinguishes man does not necessarily separate 
man. Actually, nothing can separate man from his natural matrix, not even 
his own self-delusions. A man, like a dog, has no alternative to living in 
Zen if he is to live at all; but, unlike a dog, he can live by Zen: “man alone 
can live by Zen as well as live Zen.” 

In terms of this recognition, man is not ane to the rest of Nature, and 
the rest of Nature is not alien to man. On the other hand, Nature was not 
created to serve man’s needs and interests, and yet man is dependent upon 
Nature for his very being. Nature, therefore, is not (in the first instance) 
something hostile to conquer and subdue; nor is Nature something which, 
in being alien, can be contemplated only at a distance and with a hotel- 
window eye. Nature is something to live with, to co-operate with, to sympa- 
thize with, and with the directness and sincerity with which a man would 
live with and co-operate with his own self. The man-Nature dichotomy is 
as empirically empty and as misleading as the God-Nature dichotomy, and 


Ibid., p. 188. Tbid., p. 181. Suzuki, Living by Zen, p. 3. 


P 
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they are both difficult to shake, as Dewey knew as well as Suzuki. As 
Suzuki writes: 


the two categories in Western thinking of . . . God and Nature, or of Man and 
Nature . . . are all of human creation, and we cling to them as . . . something in- 
extricably, fatalistically unescapable. We are our own prisoners. We defeat ourselves, 
believing in defeatism, which is itself our own creation. This is our ignorance, known 
as avidya in Buddhism. When this is recognized we realize that we are free, “men of 
no-business” (Wau-shih chih jén) 

Just as the man-Nature dichotomy is an intellectual error, so, for Suzuki, 
the mind-body dichotomy is also an intellectual error. As he writes, with a 
directness and concreteness that a Western naturalist might emulate: 
Whatever the philosopher or spiritualist may say about our bodily existence, we are 
hungry when we do not eat, we are thirsty when there is not enough to drink—such 
are concrete facts of human experience; we are all made of flesh and blood and it is 
in these facts that the truth of Zen is made manifest. . . . But from the Zen point 
of view it is a great mistake to make a distinction between mind and body, and to 
take them as irrevocably differentiated the one from the other. This dualistic view 
of reality has been a great stumbling block to our right understanding of spiritual 
truth. . . . One of the objects of Zen training is to crush the dualistic idea of mind 


and body.?* 

From a traditional Western point of view, the “crushing” of the dualistic 
idea of mind and body might be viewed with alarm as the crushing of one of 
the basic truths to which philosophers must return again and again whether 
they like it or not; or it may be viewed with joy (by some, though not by 
all, warring sects) if the crushing involves the reduction of mind to body 
or body to mind. But Suzuki, like Dewey, is not concerned with anything 
so simple (or so impossible) as a simple reduction. Indeed, if everything is 
literally reduced to one, then to what, one may ask, is the one reduced—a 
question which, if properly understood, is precisely similar to the question 
posed to the proponent of the cosmological argument: If everything in Nature 
is ultimately caused by the supernatural One, then by what is this One 
caused? Suzuki’s implicit contention is that there is no need for a theory to 
relate the mind to the body, let alone a theory to reduce the mind to the 
body or vice versa, since we do not start with a mind and a body but with 
a human being. Suzuki’s goal is not to provide a theory of mind-body, but 
to provide insight into the nature of man and his “original face”—of man 
who, of Nature and in Nature, lives and works and talks with his friends 
and commemorates the past and peers into the future long before the distinc- 
tion of mind-body supervenes upon his reflection (which, ceasing to be 


Suzuki, Studies in Zen, pp. 202-203. “Suzuki, Living by Zen, pp. 24-26. 
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mythological, ceases to be poetical) and proceeds to mold and to compel 
his practical attitudes and orientations. 

In tentative summation, we appear to have in the writings of Suzuki the 
rejection of the ultimacy of the dichotomy between truth and falsity, and 
with all that this entails; the rejection of the dichotomy between the natural 
and the supernatural, and perhaps with greater naturalistic insight than 
even Dewey shows; the rejection of the related dichotomy of time and eter- 
nity, a dichotomy which Dewey is seldom concerned with because of his 
one-sided obsession with temporal processes, although, as Randall points 
out (with friendly apologies to Dewey), there is in naturalism room “for 
man’s concern with the eternal and with what Plato calls the ‘deathless and 
the divine’”;”* the rejection of the dichotomy of man and Nature, and with 
insight that Dewey matches and Santayana sometimes misses; and, finally, 
the rejection of the dichotomy of mind and body. At no time, however, does 
the rejection of these dichotomies mean with Suzuki a reduction to, or a 
mechanical denial of, one of the original terms of the dichotomy. In each 
case, the dichotomy itself is challenged by way of a return to the facts, and 
what emerges is a dynamic and functional unity in difference. Or, from 
another point of view, perhaps it can be said that what emerges, or what 
should emerge, is the recognition of what Santayana saw so clearly in terms 
of his naturalism: that whatever is spiritual has its material roots, and that 
whatever is material has its spiritual culmination. Finally, there emetges 
what appears to be from the point of view of Zen an ironical by-product of 
Suzuki’s analysis, ie., the growing recognition that, although the intellect 
may be the never-failing source of conceptual bifurcations, the intellect in 
turn may turn upon any particular bifurcation and destroy it. The destruc- 
tion of one bifurcation, however, does not mean that every bifurcation is 
destroyed, since a new bifurcation may arise to carry on at least some of the 
work of the discarded bifurcation. Moreover, the intellectual recognition 
that all bifurcations are suspect does not guarantee that the recognition 
will be carried over into practice to become a quality of living itself. What, 
from this point of view, seems to be particularly important about Suzuki’s 
orientation is this: that, having disposed so completely of certain vicious 
dichotomies, he is happy, apparently, about keeping other dichotomies (spe- 
cifically the distinction between the natural and the unnatural and the 
distinction between prajfia and vijiana as ways of knowing) which a more 
thoroughgoing naturalist would regard as equally vicious. To this matter 
we may return at a later date. 


* John Herman Randall, Jr., “Epilogue, The Nature of Naturalism,” in Y. H. Krikorian, ed., 
Naturalism and the Human Spirit (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), p. 358. 
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Naturalism and Supernaturalism 


in East and West 


THE NATURALIST and the supernaturalist each points an 
accusing finger at the other. Augustine—whose classification is hardly debat- 
able—holds that the point of view of the earthly city, which is the outlook 
of the naturalist, is a perversion of the true order of things. It changes “the 
glory of the incorruptible God to the likeness of the image of a corruptible 
man... .”* Dewey, on the other hand, who classifies himself as a naturalist, 
never fails to emphasize the regrettable consequences of all forms of anti- 
naturalism whether frank or half-hearted, that is to say, supernaturalistic or 
idealistic. The earthly city is the only place where values can be realized. 
Escapism and defeatism are inherent in antinaturalism.’ In many cases anti- 
naturalism is the means of protecting from inquiry an accepted standard 
that is in need of criticism. “The whole tendency of this view has been to 
put a heavy discount on resources potentially available for the betterment 
of human life.”* 

Moralizing naturalists are not confined to the West, though. One has only 
to think of the Carvakas. Their theory of knowledge is a form of radical 
empiricism: sense-objects and feelings alone exist.* Inference depends on 
concomitance, but no inference is sound apart from knowledge of an un- 
conditional concomitance. Since experience cannot arrive at the uncondi- 
tional, one can attain only to probable inference. From this epistemological 
position the Carvaka school criticizes the entire social, moral, and religious 
program of the orthodox Hindu. The Carvaka ethics is an egoistic, but non- 
utilitarian, form of hedonism: momentary pleasure alone has value. Because 
the Carvaka identifies valid inference only with deduction, his theory of 
induction is not systematically developed. His naturalism, although valua- 
tional, appears indolent and immediate rather than, as in many Western 
forms, progressive and systematic. 


*St. Augustine, The City of God XIV: 28, in John Healy, trans. (London: J. M. Dent & Sons, 
Ltd., 1934), Bk. XII: 16 (following Temple Classics ed.). 

? John Dewey, “Antinaturalism in Extremis,” in Y. H. Krikorian, ed., Naturalism and the Human 
Spirit (New York: Columbia University Press, 1944), p. 16. 

*Ibid., p. 10. 

‘For this and what follows see S. Dasgupta, A History of Indian Philosophy (Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1932), Vol III, pp. 533-534. 
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Naturalistic criticism is usually based on epistemological theory and in 
some cases on a searching investigation of scientific method. Even so, an 
evaluational component is sometimes apparent in the formulation of theory. 
Professor Randall says that naturalism can be defined negatively “as the 
refusal to take ‘nature’ or the ‘natural’ as a term of distinction.”* “Nature” 
corresponds to the role of “being” in Greek thought, and naturalism “ceases 
to be a distinctive ‘ism.’”* “Positively,” Randall adds, “naturalism can be 
defined as the continuity of analysis—as the application of . . . ‘scientific 
methods’ to the critical interpretation and analysis of every field.”" Natural- 
ism, according to this interpretation, is all-inclusive and can be distinguished 
only from doctrines that are less inclusive. All-inclusiveness, however, is 
not what is usually found in the meticulously determined statements of the 
scientist; it suggests, rather, the idealist, the mystic, or the rationalist, all 
of whom Randall hopes the modern naturalist has transcended. When it 
is added that naturalistic method is the “starting point of genuine philosophiz- 
ing,”* it is difficult to avoid the impression that an evaluation is present. 
A similar suggestion is present in Professor Nagel’s refutation of the charge 
that naturalistic method is circular. He says that naturalism does not exclude 
by definition a trans-empirical ground of all existence, but that, unless there 
is “some connection between the postulated character of the hypothetical 
trans-empirical ground, and the empirically observable traits in the world 
around us . . . the hypothesis is otiose. . . .”® But failure to connect with 
empirically observable traits is what is meant by otiose. A hypothesis is 
sterile when it fails to function in inquiry, and inquiry as Nagel conceives 
it is scientific method in the broadest sense of the term. The question is, 
how is this sense to be distinguished from naturalism as the all-inclusive 
method? “Claims to knowledge,” Nagel continues, “must be capable of 
being tested; and the testing must be conducted with eventual reference to 
such evidence as counts in the responsible conduct of everyday affairs as well 
as the systematic inquiry in the sciences.” *® The necessity indicated by “must” 
is surely definitional, not empirical. How could one establish the empirical 
“necessity” or high probabality of the claim about claims to knowledge, 
except in terms of the conception of method that makes the testing of 
hypotheses essential to inquiry? It would seem, then, that if naturalism is 


5J. H. Randall, Jr., “The Nature of Naturalism,” in Krikorian, ed., op. cit., p. 357. 

*Ibid., pp. 357-358. 

"Ibid., p. 358. (The expression “continuity of analysis” is borrowed from Thelma Z. Lavine’s 
essay, “Naturalism and the Sociological Analysis of Knowledge,” in the same volume.) 

Ibid., p. 376. 

°Ernest Nagel, “Naturalism Reconsidered.” (Presidential address delivered before the annual meet- 
ing of the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical Association, Dec., 1954), in Proceedings and 
Addressess of the American Philosophical Association (Yellow Springs: The Antioch Press, 1955), p. 13. 

Ibid., p. 14 (italics mine). 
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justified it is on naturalistic grounds and if it criticizes other positions it 
does so on the basis of a value that it puts upon itself. 

Naturalism conceived as the only genuine method functions both as a 
standard of value and as a basic belief. It is not an arbitrary stipulation, if 
this is taken to mean that it neither expresses a belief nor is selected for a 
purpose. That the requirement of the testability of claims to knowledge, 
which is surely an essential part of naturalistic method, is something hit 
upon at random is out of the question. There is nothing whimsical about the 
requirement; it is in many cases an object of respect. On the other hand, 
naturalistic method is not something selected on the basis of its fulfilling a 
purpose. If this were the case, what method would be used in determining 
whether it fulfilled the purpose? This is not to say that it has no purpose, 
but only that knowledge of its relation to a purpose is not obtained on 
independent grounds. Thus naturalistic method, at least in terms of certain 
of its constituents, would seem to be a matter of basic belief. It is not a 
belief about something, but belief as pertaining to customary procedure. 
When a situation is recognized as similar to others in which the procedure 
has been applied, one feels impelled to apply it again. When there are 
no competing methods, no reasons for methodological doubt, the procedure 
is in an empirical sense basic. Hume’s principle is not offered here as an 
explanation but only as an interpretation of basic belief. But if a method 
expressing a basic belief is also definitive of inquiry it may function as a 
standard of valuation, for not all conscious activity is inquiry, and foolish 
notions about inquiry have been known to arise. 

Granted a valuational component of naturalism, a question arises whether 
the mutual opposition of naturalism and supernaturalism is a matter of 
valuation or of doctrine. The question is of importance for those who wish 
to understand the reasons for adopting a general position. If valuation is a 
determining element, then one must be on the lookout for bias. (Valua- 
tion need not be defined in terms of bias; yet, it is particularly subject to bias 
and thus may in turn infect other judgments.) If both valuation and doc- 
trine are determining elements, then one should make an effort to distinguish 
the contribution of each. The problem has many sides. We begin with 
an attempt to define the supernatural. Naturalism has recently been most 
vigorous in asserting its position, but unless supernaturalism, or at least 
antinaturalism, can be defined one might as well identify naturalism with 
philosophy." Sometimes supernaturalism is associated with a particular 
theological doctrine that is believed to be discredited, but this is to think 


“Professor Brennan points out the possibility that “naturalism” is itself otiose. See J. G. Brennan, 
“On Nagel’s Reconsideration of Naturalism,” The Journal of Philosophy, LIII, No. 14 (July 5, 1956), 
443-444. 
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in terms of examples rather than principles; one might as well define super- 
naturalism in terms of the egocentric theory. 

We shall consider the meaning of “supernatural” as it pertains to three 
fields of philosophy: the epistemological, the metaphysical, and the ethical. 
Section II deals with the meaning of supernatural knowledge. A formal 
definition is proposed. Section III deals with the construction of a theoretical 
model in terms of which it is possible to compare different interpretations 
of the formal definition. Section IV develops the definition of supernatural 
on its metaphysical and ethical sides and considers the applicability of the 
definition as a whole to the Bhagavad-gita, Buddhism, and Confucianism. 
Section V provides a comparison of the naturalistic and supernaturalistic 
standpoints. Both involve faith, but in one case—according to doctrine— 
faith is capable of being transcended. The conflict between naturalism and 
supernaturalism cannot be resolved, however, on abstract intellectual 
grounds. Rather, it is the function of intellect to display the conflict. 


II 


If there is something besides Nature—which seems to be presupposed 
by the term “supernatural”—is the knowledge of it different from the 
knowledge of Nature? The point is frequently made that divine knowl- 
edge is superhuman, but the question is, in what sense? Is the supernatural 
merely what is beyond ordinary comprehension? In this case, the practical 
results of electronics would be supernatural from the point of view of 
primitive man. If there were no such discrepancy, “supernatural” would 
be without application. Suppose there is a gulf that cannot be spanned. 
But the distinction should not be made in terms of individual capacities. A 
man may truthfully judge that a comprehension of relativity theory is 
beyond him, yet it makes sense to him to think that others comprehend it. 
Supernatural he would put beyond the capacities of man, but not beyond 
the capacities of all beings. Suppose that there are two types of beings and 
two types of knowing. It becomes necessary to consider the relationship 
of these beings as knowers. Is the relation simply that of otherness, as if 
the divine knew white and the human black? Then it is not possible to 
give any meaning to “super.” Suppose we say that there is a qualitative 
distinction, as Mill says of pleasures: if a being is in a position to experience 
both types of knowledge, and chooses one, his choice indicates the superior. 
This is an interesting suggestion, but it does not settle the issue with respect 
to knowledge. Perhaps inclusion rather than separation is decisive: the gods 
know more than man. Then, instead of the supernatural, we have only 
more of the natural. So, neither otherness nor superior quality nor inclu- 
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sion will suffice. What is wanted is a way of harmonizing the disparate 
elements that makes one of them basic. 

There is an interesting suggestion—although only a suggestion—for this 
type of relationship in Locke’s Essay: a “complex idea cannot be the real 
essence of any substance; for then the properties we discover in that body 
would depend on that complex idea, and be deducible from it, and their 
necessary connection with it be known. . . . This essence, from which all 
these properties flow . . . I plainly perceive I cannot discover.”"* Locke 
knows what function the essence should have, but he cannot discover any- 
thing having this function; he cannot distinguish between the essential 
and accidental. Since “the powers or qualities that are observable by us are 
not the real essence of that substance, but depend on it, and flow from it, 
any collection whatsoever of these qualities cannot be the real essence of 
that thing.”** Locke assumed that the essence was “nothing but body”™* 
(figure, size, and connection of solid parts). It is sufficient to note that, 
although on one level there can be only an arbitrary distinction between 
essential and accidental, should the essence be discerned it would then 
become possible to distinguish between what “flows” from it and what is 
only accidentally associated with it. In Locke, the flowing is conceived in 
terms of deduction; this is his link with the rationalistic systems. A similar 
relationship is found, but in a non-deductive sense, in Bergson. In a famous 
passage in An Introduction to Metaphysics Bergson talks of two ways of 
knowing, one by which we enter into a thing (intuition) and the other by 
which we relate the thing to other things (analysis).’* The first he com- 
pares to a thing considered in itself, for example a town, the second to all 
the photographs that may be taken of the thing from different points of 
view. The set of photographs is not equivalent to the town; the aggregate 
of relations is not equivalent to the essence. It is not necessary, however, 
to think of intuition in terms of the Bergsonian durée. Plato, in his discus- 
sion of the vision of the Good in Book VI of the Republic, refers to an up- 
ward and a downward movement, the movement of reason up the ladder 
of hypotheses to the vision’® of the Good itself and the reverse process that 
occurs when “having grasped this [the Good] . . . holding on to the conse- 
quences which depend upon it” reason descends “at last to a conclusion, 
never making use of any sensible object, but only of forms, moving through 


John Locke, An Essay Concerning Human Understanding (London: George Routledge & Sons, 
Ltd., n.d.), I: 31: 6, p. 302. 

Ibid., Il: 31: 13, p. 306. 

4 Tbid., Il: 31: 6, p. 302. 

* Henri Bergson, An Introduction to Metaphysics, T. E. Hulme, trans. (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1912) p. 1. 

*® Republic V1: 517, F. M. Cornford, trans. (Oxford: Oxford University Press, 1941), p. 231. 
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forms from one to another, and ending with forms.”*’ Before the achieve- 
ment of the vision of the Good the sciences, such as geometry, are only 
so many hypothetical systems, internally consistent, but baseless. Because 
“they start from assumptions without going back to a first principle, you 
do not regard them as gaining true understanding about those objects, 
although the objects themselves, when connected with a first principle, are 
intelligible.”** The intelligible is not arrived at by piecing together ele- 
ments of hypothetically based sciences. Only the principle of intelligibility 
brings order. In Plotinus one also finds the relation of intellect to a trans- 
cendent principle. The “greatest thing posterior to it {the perfect], and 
the second, is intellect. For intellect sees it, and is in want of it alone. But 
this most perfect nature is not in want of intellect.” It is “necesary that 
intellect should look to the highest God, in order that it may be intellect.”*® 

We have been seeking for a relationship between types of knowing that 
is neither quantitative nor (in Mill’s sense) qualitative. What is the nature 
of the relation shared by the examples we have considered? It is not simply 
asymmetry. It is not that knowledge of the supernatural is independent 
and knowledge of the natural dependent. The particular sciences, as in 
Plato, require more than a hypothetical foundation, and yet they subsist 
without the additional element; their nature is, if you like, to be incomplete. 
When knowledge of principle is added, they are transformed. Similarly for 
Locke, if the essence of an object could be known, some of the qualities 
manifested in experience would appear not merely as qualities but as 
consequences of the essence. In a word, it is not natural knowledge, but 
its completion, its adequate account, that rests on something independent 
of the natural. In some cases its “completion” lies only in the recognition 
of the essential incompleteness; i.e., natural knowledge concerns only the 
accidental. 

There is still a problem with respect to the independent element. Does 
the principle that completes natural knowledge in turn require completion, 
so that it is possible theoretically for an infinite number of transcendences 
to occur? If the supernatural is what completes the natural, then if what 
completes is in turn in need of completion it can be only relatively super- 
natural. What is supernatural in the strict sense is absolute. Thus, from 
the natural standpoint, and only from this standpoint, it is essentially 
mysterious. To sum up: Supernatural knowledge is unconditioned or 
absolute, and it illuminates natural knowledge by making possible the 


™ Ibid., p. 226. 


8 Idem. 
* Plotinus, Enneads V: 1, quoted in T. V. Smith, Philosophers Speak for Themselves (Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1935), pp. 685. 
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distinction between essential and accidental. This is a formal definition in 
the sense that it is subject to a variety of interpretations. 

Before considering additional examples we shall note two consequences 
of the formal definition and attempt to find a theoretical model for their 
application. The first point is that complete knowledge cannot be discursive. 
Discursive understanding is conditional, requiring external confirmation. 
Every confirmation is itself conditional. Essential conditionality is the 
foundation of naturalistic methodology and should carry with it the denial 
of intuitive or non-discursive knowledge. The second point is that super- 
naturalism requires a reversal of symbolism. The intuitive is not shorthand 
for something more complete. If, for example, the Platonic forms are ob- 
jects of intuition, then it is clear why sense-objects only imitate them. If 
the forms symbolized sense-objects, the latter would be objects of knowledge; 
but for Plato only forms are objects of knowledge. If intuition were a con- 
densed version of temporal experience, it would confess itself to be incom- 
plete.” 

We now attempt to construct a theoretical model that will be of use for 
comparing specific interpretations of the formal definition of supernatural 
knowledge. It is beyond the scope of the present study to engage in detailed 
comparisons; suggestions of possibilities must suffice. 


Ill 


Supernatural knowledge cannot be empirical, for then it would be con- 
ditioned and subject to revision. This would hold even if we expanded the 
human consciousness to superhuman proportions. A superhuman conscious- 
ness conceived on Lockeian lines might encompass the whole of a system 
of geometry (assuming that the system is complete). A still more expanded 
consciousness might take in several systems, the mutual inconsistency of 
the systems being no more difficult for it to entertain than it is for us to 
perceive a square alongside a triangle. But, if there is no end to such sys- 
tems, there is no possibility of containing all of them within one vision. The 
infinite is just what cannot be arrived at in a finite series of steps. If we started 
instead from a nominalistic position, the supposition of a synoptic view 
would be even more absurd. We could not arrive even at one universal state- 
ment having an infinite denotation. Intuition would be limited to the con- 
templation of a finite past. But even though the extensive approach to in- 
tuitive knowledge is inadequate, it discloses, just with respect to its intuitive 
"Similarly in Plotinus: Soul “is the reason of intellect, and a certain energy of it, just as intellect 


of that first God...” (ibid., p. 685). What emanates is the reason and the image of that from which 
it emanates. 
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side, certain interesting points. (1) Such knowledge is not of practical value, 
in a utilitarian sense. (2) It is not assertive. If, for example, we were in 
a position to see at a glance two inconsistent systems of geometry, we would 
not think of them as predicated of an actual world, for then they would be 
mutually exclusive. We could no more think of them as applying to the 
same world than we can think of the same thing as being both square and 
triangular; it would be as if we were suspended in a realm of “predicates” 
(qualities); there would be no subjects, nor would there be any way of 
conceiving of a subject as distinct from a predicate. Intuition encompasses 
a qualitative multiplicity. 

What happens when this multiplicity is broken up into the conceptions 
of different things? One thinks of so much and excludes the rest. Instead 
of two systems of geometry one thinks of a particular theorem of one of 
them; instead of all the contents of a room, one attends to a particular chair. 
We assume in both cases that the whole was originally entertained in all 
its wealth of detail. Then no new quality has entered. What of negation? 
Within the original wholes each quality was other than the other qualities. 
This is a sense of negation that has remained unaltered. But the fact that 
there are any empirical limitations whatsoever, whether for thought or 
perception, is something that cannot be discovered within the whole from 
which the portion is differentiated, nor is it something that characterizes the 
portion. The qualities constituting the chair are the same, whether we con- 
sider it by itself or in relation to the room, and its relations to the room are 
the same, whether we are able to consider them all at once or one at a time, 
that is, whether we discern them intuitively or discursively. The negation 
associated with empirical limitation will be called existential. 

We must not forget the inadequacy of an extensive approach to intuition. 
If intuition is to achieve the whole, and the whole is not a finite aggregate, 
it cannot arrive at the whole inductively. But if the whole cannot be attained 
by synthesis, perhaps it is the starting point; this, for example, is suggested 
by the vision of the Good in Plato. One does not arrive at the vision by 
collecting hypotheses, although a far-reaching acquaintance with hypotheses 
is a preliminary step. 

There are three ways of conceiving the object of supernatural knowledge. 
Either (1) it contains an infinite number of qualities, as in Anaxagoras’ 
conception of the roots of existence, or (2) it contains a finite number of 
qualities, or (3) in it quality is reduced to quantity. In the first two cases 
existential differentiation is explained, as suggested above, by means of exis- 
tential limitation. (Plato would call this a “spurious” reason, but would 
not neglect it any more than Augustine neglects nothingness.) The first 
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meets with problems related to infinite sets, but some difficulties may be 
avoided if one distinguishes between collections and collecting. The second 
has the advantage of being simple, but it is likely to be misleading. The 
third is subject to the charge of “reductionism”: if the emergent qualities 
are not really present in the original state, the natural is richer than the 
supernatural; if we attempt to “reduce” the emergent qualities to the orig- 
inal state, we do not annihilate them—we merely produce a correlation. 
Nevertheless, the third view has attracted so many great minds, including 
Plato in his later years, that it cannot be lightly dismissed. Its relation to 
the second view should be noted. Just as existential limitation cannot be 
conceived in terms of qualities, yet from the natural standpoint this limita- 
tion makes all the difference between potentiality and actuality, so qualita- 
tive distinctions, although striking, may be at bottom void. Qualitative 
heterogeneity may have the same status as existential diversity. Then the 
supreme object is without quality. 

For the sake of simplicity it will be proper to take the second view as a 
model. It is not regarded as an interpretation of a recognized philosophical 
position, such as the Parmenidean or the Buddhistic, but simply as a the- 
oretical construction in terms of which certain problems arising in the schools 
can be treated. One is asked to think of a finite aggregate of qualities viewed 
as a whole, symbolized, for example, by the letters A, B, C, D, and what 
other letters are needed to express combinations in twos and threes. One 
assumes that there are no other qualities—and quality is taken to include 
anything that can be regarded as a predicate, therefore, any relation. This 
is the whole of being, qualitatively considered. In contrast to this, we have 
A taken by itself, B taken by itself, etc., all combinations less than the whole. 
Within the whole, all the subordinate complexes are present, but no compo- 
nent, as existentially distinct, can be explained in terms of the other qual- 
itative constituents. To say that there is just A is not the same as to say that 
A is other than B. Thus being is identified with quality. (Note with regard 
to levels of discourse: We are outside the model, and we use language that 
is external to it. We treat the model as if it were independent of its 
linguistic expression. Within the model there may be various non-linguistic 
levels; for example, E may be a relationship involving A and B. Yet, we 
must limit the possibilities of relationship or they will go on to infinity. 
Here is the sense in which the model is misleading; it has only a pseudo- 
simplicity. ) 

There are some interesting consequences. As in Parmenides, change can- 
not be understood in terms of being. Change involves existential limitation, 
and existential limitation involves non-being (as opposed to otherness), 
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which cannot be expressed in terms of qualitative multiplicity. On the 
other hand, non-being need not be denied, but only its identification with 
being. All change leaves the unity of the whole unbroken, because this 
unity is foreign to (wholly other than) non-being. Differentiation (exist- 
ence) adds nothing (qualitatively) to the whole, nor is the whole affected 
by reabsorption. Nothing can be “predicated” of the whole, for the only 
“predicates” are its constituents.”* Predication is significant only when there 
is existential limitation. The whole is easily the subject of paradox when 
one attempts to make it the subject of existential predication. One might 
just as well say that it is, as that it is not. Also, all things-exist in it, although 
it does not exist in things; yet, neither are all things, in an existential sense, 
in it. Intuitive understanding is to be obtained only by a process of abstrac- 
tion, a gradual deletion of non-being; enlightenment is the overcoming of 
nothingness. 

The model is of interest not only on the epistemological side but also, 
as some of its applications may have suggested, on the ethical and meta- 
physical sides as well. We shall now consider additional examples, choosing 
them from Eastern thought, and through them characterizing further the 
nature of supernaturalism. 


IV 


The Bhagavad-gita provides a clear example of the distinction between 
natural and supernatural from the point of view of knowledge. “Knowl- 
edge of the Field and Field-knower, This I hold to be (true) knowledge.” 
It is Krsna who is the “Field-knower in all Fields.”** To distinguish be- 
tween the Field and the Field-knower is the highest form of knowledge. 
Conversely, the failure to distinguish between them is ignorance.** The 
Field includes all, and more than some would take as categories of exist- 
ence. There are the elements, the ego, the intellect, the unmanifest, the ten 
senses and the mind, and the five objects of sense; also, desire, loathing, 
pleasure, pain, the aggregate, volition (cetana), and firmness.”” Wisdom, 
on the other hand, includes the exercise of the moral virtues, particularly 
detachment, absence of the I-faculty, constancy in the knowledge of the 
spirit, and insight into the end of knowledge.”® The object of knowledge 
is beginningless Brahman." It cannot be comprehended;”* this suggests 

* Thus the Supreme Being may have a proper name, but not a definition. 


In Franklin Edgerton, trans., Bhagavad Gita XIII: 2, Harvard Oriental Series, W. E. Clark, ed., 
Vol. 38 (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1946), p. 127. 


Idem. *Tbid., XIII: 11, 2, pp. 127, 129. 
* Ibid., XII: 5, 6, p. 127. * Ibid., XIII: 7-11, pp. 127, 129. 
* Tbid., XII: 12, p. 129. Tbid., XIII: 15, p. 129. 
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that it is not an object of discursive knowledge. It is undivided, although 
seemingly divided.” It is knowledge, the object of knowledge, and the goal 
of knowledge.*” That there is no distinction between the object of knowl- 
edge and the goal of knowledge is what one would expect of non-discursive 
or intuitive knowledge. If the goal were distinct, then the object of knowl- 
edge would be conditioned, something to be judged on the basis of its being 
a means to an end. There is also no distinction between knowledge and 
its object; again, this is characteristic of intuitive knowledge. Moral dis- 
cipline is involved in the conception of knowledge. This is a subtle point. 
Knowledge begins with the path of knowledge, which has both a negative 
and a positive side. There are purity, indifference, the perception of the 
evils in birth, death, old age, disease, and sorrow.*’ With detachment go 
devotion” and constancy in the perception of the object of knowledge.* 
Brahman is obscured by the objects of the Field. One must gradually dis- 
engage it from identification with all objects. (A similar process of purifica- 
tion, or abstraction, is found in Plato, but he talks of contradiction as the 
greatest purifier. The unillumined intellect is continually driven into con- 
tradictions.) The process of purification is a matter of both knowledge and 
morality. It is the desire for conditioned existence that obscures the object 
of knowledge. Just as we distinguish on the side of knowledge between 
discursive and non-discursive—the former for the Gita is really ignorance 
—so in morality we distinguish between the virtue that is inseparable from 
the path and the meritorious (sattva);** the latter involves attachment. Thus 
there is a type of morality that is not self-sufficient. But transcending the 
three gunas (the three basic types of character, which spring from matter) 
the embodied self “attains deathlessness.”* It is “as one sitting apart.”** 
Thus the highest being—some might not wish to use the expression “highest 
moral state”—transcends conditional existence. The term “morality” is per- 
haps more significantly limited to action. But then there is a sense in which 
the highest type of action symbolizes the metaphysics of Nature. The being 
who is free from the gwnas is detached from the consequences of actions; 
he is one “to whom pain and pleasure are alike.”*’ Detachment in action 
is the discipline of karma-yoga. “The disciplined man, abandoning the fruit 
of actions,/Attains abiding peace;/The undisciplined, by action due to 
desire,/ Attached to the fruit (of action) is bound.”** The one who is de- 
tached in action is no more a part of the world than is the supreme spirit on 


* Ibid., XIII: 16, p. 129.  Tbid., XIII: 17, p. 129. 

Tbid., XIII: 7, 8, p. 127. Tbid., XIII: 10, p. 129. 

* Ibid., XII: 11, p. 129. * Ibid., XIV: 6, p. 135. (“It binds by attachment to bliss. . . .”) 
% Ibid., XIV: 20, p. 139. * Ibid., XIV: 23, p. 139. 

* Ibid., XIV: 24, p. 139. * Ibid., V: 12, p. 55. 
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which all things depend. Just as the supreme spirit is the “Supporter of 
beings, and not resting in beings,” *® so the self that has become Brahman, 
although the supporter of all, is not the doer.*° 

Buddhism is regarded by some as a philosophy that denies a transcendent 
Nature. It might be argued that since nirvana is not a thing there is nothing 
transcendental. But we must remember that in the Gita Brahman is not a 
thing. Knowledge consists in abstracting Brahman from all things, the Field- 
knower from the Field. Nirvana and Brahman have a similar function. 
One attains nirvana only after one has seen the transitoriness of all things, 
their sorrow, the cause of sorrow, and the method for the elimination of 
sorrow. The method involves sila, samadhi, and paiha. Through panna 
there is final emancipation. Pad is right knowledge about the Four Noble 
Truths. A passage in the early literature distinguishes two types of right 
understanding: “I tell you, O Monks, there are 2 kinds of right under- 
standing: the understanding that it is right to give alms and offerings, that 
both good and evil actions will bear fruit and be followed by results... , 
this, O Monks, is an understanding which, though still being subject to biases, 
is meritorious, yields worldly fruits, and brings good results. But whatever 
there is of wisdom, of penetration, of right understanding conjoined with 
the path—the holy path being pursued—this is called the supramundane 
right understanding (lokuttara-samma-ditthi), which is not of the world, 
but which is supramundane and conjoined with the path.”** It is only in 
terms of the distinction between mundane and supramundane that the first 
link in the Eightfold Path becomes intelligible: “What now, O monks, 
is Right Understanding? It is the understanding of suffering, of the origin 
of suffering, of the extinction of suffering, and of the path leading to the 
extinction of suffering.”*® The first link in the path is knowledge of the 
Four Noble Truths, which include the path; the beginning includes the 
end. But if one distinguishes between knowledge (1) in the sense of what 
one hears and (2) in the sense of penetration or direct awareness, there 
is no difficulty. One may first hear of the truths and disciplines of the path, 
then through discipline understand them directly. The first type of under- 
standing is dependent on the second; the second is independent. To attempt 
to explain the non-discursive in terms of temporal links is to make it into 
something discursive. 

Buddhism exhibits the supernatural standpoint on both the epistemological 


* Ibid., IX: 5, p. 89.  [bid., XII: 29, 30, p. 133: VII: 12, p. 75. 

“ Majjhima Nikdya, II, quoted in Nyanatiloka, Buddhist Dictionary (Colombo: Frewin & Co., Ltd., 
1950), p. 82. 

“ Sutta-Pitaka, quoted in Nyanatiloka, ibid., p. 133. 
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and ethical sides. Ignorance is the basis of all evil, and the eradication of 
ignorance is the way of deliverance. This is the doctrine of dependent orig- 
ination (paticcasamuppada), of the twelve links (nidanas). To be in ignorance 
is to be incapable of distinguishing between true and false or right and 
wrong. To see through the delusion produced by ignorance is a vision both 
noetic and moral. It is Right Understanding. It is also what gives point to 
the moral virtues developed on the path. There is thus, on the one hand, 
a center of reference and, on the other hand, what has significance in relation 
to the center. From the standpoint of the center there is nothing else. “In 
the ultimate sense, . . . these truths [the Four Noble Truths] are to be con- 
sidered as empty, as there is no feeling agent, no doer, no liberated one, no 
one who follows along the path.” ** But from the relative or mundane point 
of view there is a distinction between meritorious and non-meritorious in 
thought and deed. 

Although Buddhism does not emphasize metaphysical speculation—in 
fact, rejects it when it is divorced from the spiritual life—there is a meta- 
physical doctrine vividly expressed in a passage in the Udana: “Verily, there 
is an Unborn, Unoriginated, Uncreated, Unformed. If there were not this 
Unborn, Unoriginated, Uncreated, Unformed, escape from this world of the 
born, the originated, the created, the formed, would not be possible.”** If 
one adds to this the doctrines of dependent origination and selflessness 
(anatta), it appears that there is no substantial entity in the whole chain of 
conditioned existence. The belief in an ego-substance is a delusion. The 
substance of conditioned things is in itself nothing. Thus the metaphysics 
of Buddhism consists basically in the doctrine of the non-substantial nature 
of existence, that is, in the absence of an existential distinction between 
essence and accident. This does not mean that there is nothing beyond exist- 
ence or to which the categories of existence do not apply, for there is that 
which is unborn and unformed. If the language of Buddhism permitted 
it, the unborn would be that only which is essential or substantial and in 
relation to which all else is accidental. 

Confucianism is not usually considered as an example of the supernatural 
standpoint; however, the relationships we have considered as characteristic 
of supernaturalism seem to be present in the writings of Confucius. These 
relationships are suggested by the first paragraph of the Chung-yung. It 
says: “What heaven has disposed and sealed is called the inborn nature. 
The realization of this nature is called the process. The clarification of this 
process {the understanding or making intelligible of this process} is called 


“ Visuddhi-Magga XVI, quoted in Nyanatiloka, ibid., p. 134. 
“* Udana VIII: 3, quoted in Nyanatiloka, ibid., p. 94. 
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education.”*” In the fourth paragraph there is a reference to something called 
the center."® It is not defined as a mean between extremes.: “To be unmoved 
by ... {happiness, rage, grief, delight] . . . is to stand in the axis, in the cen- 
ter; being moved by these passions each in due degree constitutes being in 
harmony.” That axis in the center “is the great root of the universe; that 
harmony is the universe’s outspread process. . . .”*" These sound like meta- 
physical statements with ethical implications. The last one is not greatly 
altered by Lin Yutang’s more naturalistic translation: “Our central self or 
moral being is the great basis of existence, and harmony or moral order is 
the universal law in the world.”** These passages suggest a basic or central 
element in both the universe and man. Ethically speaking, the relationship 
takes on a more familiar meaning. Harmony is not merely an adjustment 
of the passions at their own level; it depends on finding the center." Hold- 
ing to the center is sincerity," the condition of the rectified heart, the source 
of all good works, the basis of education through example. “If the heart 
have not stable root, eager for justice, one looks and sees not {looks and sees 
phantoms}; listens and hears not [listens internally and does not hear ob- 
jectively}; eats and knows not the flavors.”"' Harmony develops first in 
the personal life, then in the family life, finally in the life of the State. It 
proceeds from the center outwards; apart from the center there are phantoms 
and noises without substance or basis. Thus, the ethical interpretation also 
has a parallel in epistemology. There is such a thing as knowing the root.™ 
“This is called completing the cognitions.” ™ 


Naturalism and supernaturalism have first been distinguished in terms 
of knowledge. For the latter it is intuitive, for the former discursive; for 
the latter it is complete, for the former essentially incomplete. The char- 
acteristics essential to supernaturalism have been suggested with reference 
to Plato, Plotinus, the Bhagavad-gita, Buddhism, and Confucianism. What 
appears to be common to all of them is an element central and independent 
that, once grasped, illuminates the entire intelligible world. But there are 


“ Chung-yung I: 1: 1, in Ezra Pound trans., Confucius: The Great Digest and Unwobbling Pivot 
(New York: New Directions Books, 1951), p. 99. 

“Professor Eric Voegelin suggested to me the possibility of a mystical interpretation of Confucius. 

“ Chung-yung 1: 1:4, pp. 101, 103. 

“ Chung-yung 1: 1:4, in Lin Yutang trans., The Wisdom of Confucius, Modern Library (New York: 
Random House, 1938), p, 94. 

“Pound, Confucius, p. 103. 

™ Ibid., 1: 20: 18, p. 167. 

Ibid., Ta Hsiieh 2, p. 53. 

Ibid., V, p. 47. 

Idem. 
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philosophical differences. For this reason the “model” was intentionally 
vague, hovering as it did between an infinite qualitative diversity and the 
denial of all quality (neti, neti). Thus, there is room for the view that de- 
velopment occurs even within the realm of “forms” or “ideas,” provided 
there is something prior to this development. On the metaphysical and 
ethical sides there are similar relationships. In the realm of being there is 
an element central and independent. The naturalist, on the other hand, 
emphasizes process, the essential incompleteness of being. In morality also 
there is for the supernaturalist a center, which is an object of respect or wor- 
ship, not an end to be produced. But for the naturalist good lies in some 
experiential property or properties residing in the consequences of action 
or in action itself. 


We have seen in broad outline some of the characteristic features of nat- 
uralism and supernaturalism. We must now determine the senses in which 
valuation is related to these features. 

There are certain obvious aspects of valuation that need not detain us. 
Indoctrination and temperament are cases in point. A person may be brought 
up to favor doctrines characteristic of one of the sides, but, unless the in- 
doctrination has disclosed to him the spirit of the doctrines, there is no in- 
ternal connection between his values and his ideas. It is possible for the 
professed supernaturalist to be more in sympathy with naturalism, and the 
same may be said for his opposite. But what of sympathy? Is this not a dis- 
torting influence? The emotivist in ethics tells us that feeling is projected as 
an objective property. If this is so, there is no doubt about distortion; to con- 
fuse a subjective feeling with an objective property is like confusing the 
moon in the water with the one in the sky. If we could be sure when sym- 
pathy distorts, and what motives it rests on, we could then look through 
it or around it. 

We shall attempt to see, first, the sense in which valuation is a part of 
the doctrines. In many cases the supernaturalist makes faith a requirement 
of the path to insight. In Buddhism, for example, only sceptical doubt 
(vicikeccha), as opposed to methodical or intellectual doubt (kankha), is 
rejected.* The latter is not inconsistent with faith. Faith and methodical 
doubt are both parts of the process of spiritual development. So also in 
Plato the warrior has faith in the wisdom of the ruler; and in the Gita the 
warrior, Arjuna, fixes his heart and mind on Krsna. Yet, the state of illu- 


** Nyanatiloka, op. cit., p. 67. 
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mination, wisdom, is one in which doubt is removed. Doubt is a conscious- 
ness of ignorance and bondage; faith is a sense of direction, without which 
there is no energy of devotion. But faith is a means—as in Augustine, a 
purifier of the mind—not the end. Thus, the indication is that faith may 
be transcended. Is this also characteristic of naturalism? Here Hume, it 
seems, is the prophet. As far as matters of fact are concerned there is nothing 
but faith—faith that has its basis, on his interpretation, in repetition. But 
there is no deductive explanation of faith. Neither is there an inductive 
account of it that does not presume it. These points apply to the principle 
of the testability of all empirical judgments, as we have already observed. 
There seems to be no other principle by which it can be tested. Neither 
does it seem to be a calculated instrument for the satisfaction of certain needs, 
for then either the method by which it is judged would have to be different— 
in which case it would not be basic—or it would have to be judged by it- 
self. Thus it seems to express a belief that is theoretically independent. For 
the naturalist to say at this point, “What else would you have, what else makes 
sense?” may indeed be disarming, but it hardly conceals the element of faith 
or belief. To take a meaning as the only clear one is not in this case to 
offer it as a mere possibility, a connotation without denotation, for here we 
are concerned with actual procedure, empirical method. The naturalist 
does not hold to sceptical doubt. But if faith is essential to naturalism, it is 
not, as in supernaturalism, conceived as something that can be transcended. 
Just as naturalism takes its stand in the essentially incomplete, so also it 
rests on an essentially inescapable faith. 

What has each to say of the other? Naturalism has no room for the 
supernatural except in the form of symbolism indirect in its functioning— 
a sign language of the emotions—or perhaps as something which, although 
eternal in its essence, is hardly real. It also rejects tolerance, if this means 
the adoption of a position independent of naturalism; it would regard such 
tolerance as favoring the supernatural. On the other hand, the supernatural- 
ist does not regard naturalism as meaningless to the empirical consciousness 
—note Augustine’s earthly city. Yet, he does not take the empirical con- 
sciousness as ultimate. 

A neutral point of view was mentioned; but is it possible to hold such 
a point of view? It is possible to compare doctrines and the valuations that 
appear to be implicit in them. It is not possible, however, to rest in com- 
parisons unless one values most highly the state of mind characteristic of 
suspended judgment, that is to say, the doubt that paralyzes thought. This 
state is not to be confused with enlightenment, also non-assertive, because 
enlightenment is conceived as the end of inquiry, not as an escape from it. 
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Sceptical doubt, as a moral attitude, may well be a form of narcissism; one 
loves the feeling of supreme irresponsibility that lies in not committing 
oneself. 

Comparison, however, is not without value if it leads to further inquiry. 
A naturalist, for example, may discover that there are those who follow 
carefully articulated methods that are difficult for him to interpret as re- 
fined forms of witchcraft. Perhaps it is because Western man is especially 
interested in magic—he demands it in his religion when he seeks for the 
miraculous, that is, empirical confirmation of the supernatural—that he 
looks on the disciplines of yoga and of the Eightfold Path as having a 
purely subjective significance.” Complexity, of course, is not a sign of ob- 
jectivity, but the awareness of carefully designed instructions may lead to 
the recognition of the existence of an energetic, although opposed view. 
It is not always easy for a naturalist to see that a non-naturalist need not 
be a naturalist in disguise. What is unique about the supernaturalist’s posi- 
tion is that its objective does not depend on external confirmation. It is this 
that appears most incredible. 

To the naturalist his own most imposing critical weapon is this: Intuition 
cannot certify itself; when there is a conflict of intuitions one must look 
beyond them for its resolution. One can understand the supernaturalist’s 
position, however, only when one sees why this argument appears to him 
as irrelevant. His intuition does not reach out for anything beyond itself; 
then it would be discursive. The conflict does not lie within intuition, ‘but 
only among those who make claims to intuition. It is conceivable that there 
are true and false claims, and that a person may be mistaken in the memory 
of an intuition, just as he may fail to recall correctly a simple proof in which 
a certain logical structure was once immediately apparent. It is also con- 
ceivable that there are degrees of intuition and that in a state of reflection 
a less inclusive intuition may be confused with one that is more inclusive. 
But from the naturalistic, empirical point of view there is simply no con- 
clusive test. Then, may not many be deluded and follow the wrong path? 
This cannot be denied. But, if there is a true path, then—and this appears 
to be the consensus—the deluded will eventually be awakened. Knowl- 
edge of the path is not something with which one begins. The naturalist 
wants to be reasonably sure of what he is seeking before he starts—this 
expresses an essential feature of all empirical theories of meaning. The 


One of his disciples asked the Buddha if Amitabha was not the source of innumerable miracles, and 
the Buddha replied: ‘“‘O srdévaka, thou art a novice among the novices, and thou art swimming on the 
surface of samsdra,” in Paul Carus, The Gospel of Buddha (Chicago: Open Court, 1915), p. 172. 
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supernaturalist, on the other hand, cannot at the beginning know the cul- 
mination of his progress. 

It is sometimes said that the principle of parsimony is destructive of a 
supernaturalistic position. This principle asserts, of course, that we must 
not assume more than is necessary for the explanation of a particular fact. 
As interpreted mathematically, it is the principle of elegance. Usually it 
is interpreted within the framework of empirical science, that is, natural- 
istically. But as such it is not neutral, and it is not surprising that it should 
exclude any form of antinaturalism. As the principle of elegance, it ap- 
pears to have an aesthetic value primarily, unless one wishes to give it a 
mystical interpretation—as the discursive token of non-discursive simplicity 
—which would hardly be welcomed by the naturalist. 

There seems to be no limit to the number of points at which one can com- 
pare naturalism and supernaturalism. We mention briefly only two more. 
First, it is sometimes said that mysticism is a lazy man’s philosophy. This 
criticism is relevant, since an emphasis of the non-discursive is usually as- 
sociated with mysticism. From the naturalistic point of view the charge of 
laziness is easily understood because vigor, intellectually interpreted, is re- 
lated to the activity of discursive thought; when the non-discursive is dis- 
counted, the de-emphasis of the activity of discursive thought appears as 
laziness. On the other hand, the path to enlightenment, as presented in 
the Noble Eightfold Path, carries with it not the slightest inducement to 
laziness. It is only natural that the attribution of laziness should express a 
moral judgment. Yet, the naturalist is not the only one capable of making 
a moral judgment. The second point concerns “respectability.” Each side 
has its concept of respectability. It is hardly an argument against the super- 
naturalist position that it is seldom given expression in the “right” journals 
when “right” is the consensus of the naturalists; nor would a similar argu- 
ment be acceptable against naturalism. 

The two positions do not disclose a neutral methodology. Neutrality is 
limited to their comparison. Comparison discloses certain interesting facts. 
Not only are the doctrines diametrically opposed on certain points, ethical 
as well as metaphysical and epistemological, but also it is evident that the 
supernaturalist position is more inclusive. The supernaturalist denies neither 
the empirical consciousness nor the methods that constitute it. The nat- 
uralist, on the other hand, denies any consciousness other than the empirical. 
However, this lack of symmetry proves nothing to the comparing conscious- 
ness. Comparison provides the map, not the traveler. Under the circum- 
stances it seems that the decision must rest with the traveler and depend 
largely, although not entirely, on his character. As Aristotle says, the good 
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appears to us in conformity with our character. We say the same for truth. 
The element of relativity does not exclude objectivity. The reference to 
individual attitudes does not imply that truth is a matter of attitude; yet, 
it may suggest the fact that certain attitudes are very difficult to detect and 
may function as distorting media. 

What, then, in the approach to inquiry is not a consequence of character? 
First, there is the determination to pursue truth in accordance with one’s 
character. One may be a naturalist, for example, whether or not one re- 
solves to be a naturalist. The resolution emphasizes the elements of prescrip- 
tion and stipulation as distinguished from truth; one prescribes the course 
and gives it a name. It does not seem that the naturalist can ever dispense 
with the prescription, whereas for the supernaturalist it is conceivable that 
the prescription will eventually not be needed. Second, there is the rec- 
ognition that the opposing view is not the consequence of one’s own char- 
acter. It is part of the supernaturalist’s discipline to see through the natural 
standpoint; thus he must not simply avoid it. It can be part of the natural- 
ist’s discipline, if not of the point of view of naturalism, to tolerate the op- 
position—and this means with intellectual respect. Such tolerance cannot 
bring to the naturalist, as naturalist, peace of mind; it can only be urged 
on him in the interest of methodological doubt. 

The primary characteristic of the devotee of the supernatural is spirituality. 
This expresses itself, on the one side, as indifference to fortune, detachment, 
and, on the other, as universal love. The primary characteristic of the de- 
votee of naturalism is a love of adventure; those who have this characteristic 
must always have problems to solve—completeness is anathema to them. 
These two positions are in conflict, but their conflict is not always recognized. 
Failure to recognize it does not remove it, nor does the prescription of the 
course of inquiry in one of the opposed directions. Recognition of the con- 
flict is the primary function of the intellectual conscience in East and West. 


™ Nicomachean Ethics 3: 4, in Richard McKeon, ed., The Basic Works of Aristotle (New York: 
Random House, 1941), p. 971. 
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TAKEO IWASAKI 


Contemporary J apanese 


Moral Philosophy 


IT Is A NATURAL FACT that the character of the moral 
philosophy of a country is determined by the historical situation in which 
the country exists. This fact must be kept in mind when we compare Jap- 
anese moral philosophy with that of America. 

When Japan began to come into contact with other countries in the middle 
of the nineteenth century after her closed-door policy of about 300 years, 
she faced the problem of establishing a new set of morals. Her traditional 
morals had to be modified in many respects, since they proved themselves to 
be inadequate for the modern society which Japan entered so rapidly. How- 
ever, to establish new morals required a consideration of the direction which 
Japan should take. Most moral philosophers in Japan, therefore, discussed 
moral problems in connection with their ideals or Weltanschauungen. This 
circumstance has not changed much up to the present time. To think of 
new morals in relation to an ideal society remains a serious problem even 
today, although there were times when this problem seemed to have been 
solved. In this respect it can be said that there is a great difference between 
Japan and the United States. The United States has been established on a 
firm basis of democracy, and the Americans are in agreement with each 
other in regard to the concrete content of the morality which fits their dem- 
cratic society. They do not have the same problem as the Japanese do. 

This circumstance reveals two characteristics of Japanese moral philos- 
ophy. The first one is that it takes a strong interest in normative problems 
as compared with American moral philosophy. The latter, generally speak- 
ing, deals with theoretical problems—e.g., “What is the meaning of good?” 
“Can ethical judgments be said to be true or false?”—-rather than with 
normative problems. For Japanese moral philosophers, on the other hand, 
normative problems—such as “What ought we to do?” “What society is 
desirable?”—are serious ones, even though they are concerned with the- 
oretical problems, too. This difference between Japanese and American 


moral philosophy is, of course, merely a difference of degree, not of quality, 
but it is still a difference. 
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The second characteristic is that Japanese moral philosophy has a meta- 
physical tendency. In the United States there have been several metaphysical 
philosophers, such as Emerson and Royce, but this metaphysical tendency 
has on the whole disappeared. In Japan, on the other hand, it remains as 
one of the main currents of philosophy. This may be due partly to the in- 
fluences of traditional Oriental philosophy, especially Buddhism, which has 
implanted a metaphysical interest in the minds of the Japanese. But it is 
also due partly to the fact that the Japanese are seriously concerned with 
what they themselves ought to do, since to solve normative problems 
requires, in general, some Weltanschauung, and any Weltanschauung is 
connected with metaphysical concepts. 

So much for the general characteristics of contemporary moral philosophy 
in Japan. Now let us turn to its concrete aspects. 

In the second half of the nineteenth century, Japanese philosophers en- 
deavored to acquaint themselves with European thought, and Mill, Spencer, 
and several other British philosophers were the objects of their special con- 
cern. British philosophy, however, did not catch the imagination of the 
Japanese. Instead, German philosophy, especially that of Kant and his suc- 
cessors, became influential after about the beginning of this century. Per- 
haps Japanese philosophers could easily sympathize with German philosophy 
because of its metaphysical character. The moralistic rigorism of Kant was 
their favorite at one time, and later Hegel’s philosophy was also widely 
accepted. Hegel’s philosophy was understandable to the Japanese, because 
it holds that dialectical logic transcends ordinary logic, and thus agrees with. 
a similar Buddhist belief that ultimate truth cannot be expressed by ordinary 
logic. 

Shortly after that, Marxism also became popular to some extent. At that 
time, Japan faced the problem of the labor class, as she rushed into a cap- 
italistic society. So, it was natural that Marxism should appeal to some 
Japanese thinkers, and, moreover, since dialectical materialism reduces 
the Hegelian dialectic to a simplified form, it had an advantage of pop- 
ularity. 

When the Hegelian and Marxist theories were thus opposing each other, 
there appeared a philosophy which was the first original Japanese point of 
view since the introduction of Western ways of thinking into Japan. This 
_.was the philosophy of Kitard Nishida (1870-1945). 

The intention of Nishida’s philosophy is to find a higher viewpoint which 
| is free from the common defect of both Hegelian and Marxist philosophies. 
_ According to Nishida, these philosophies, although they look extremely 
\ different, make the common assumption that the process of history is neces- 
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sarily determined by a superindividual force, and that the actions of individ- 
uals do not have any significant effect upon that process.’ J} In the case of 
Hegel, the process of history expresses the stages of the development of 
Reason or the Idea, and Reason is nothing but the nature or essence of the 
Absolute. Individuals are mere puppets operated by the cunning of Reason 
(List der Vernunft), since the process of history is predetermined by the 
Absolute. Marx’s materialistic view is opposed to Hegel’s idealistic one, of 
course, for he asserts that the process of history is determined, not by the 
Absolute, but by the material-economical basis of society. However, despite 
this difference, he is in the same line of thought as Hegel in not recognizing 
the significant role of individuals in the process of history. Nishida does 
not agree with this assumption which is common in Hegel and Marx. In 
his opinion, the action of the individual is performed with freedom of choice 
at every moment and this freedom of choice of the human being is an un- 
deniable fact.’ It is a matter of course that there is an environment which 
surrounds individuals and restricts their freedom of action. This environ- 
ment has a tendency to develop by itself, and individuals cannot avoid being 
governed by this development of the environment. However, the individ- 
ual can change the environment by his free action, and thus the develop- 
ment of the environment itself is given a new direction by the individual.* 
The common defect of Hegel and Marx, Nishida thinks, lies in the fact that 
they both conceived of the historical world as a universal which includes 
all individuals within itself completely and, consequently, of the process 
of history as the self-development of the universal, without noticing the 
significant role of the free actions of individuals in history. In truth, the 
concrete aspects of history are more complicated. The universal restricts the 
freedom of the individual and simultaneously the individual restricts the 
control exercised by the universal, and thus the process of history goes on.* 
Or, to use another expression, the individual limits the universal, but is also 
limited by the universal, and the universal limits the individual, but is also 
limited by the individual. Thus the world of history has, according to Nishi- 
da, a dialectical structure which cannot be conceived by ordinary logic." It 
is not a something which has a substantial power, but is the “topos” (space) 
in which the limitation of each other by the universal and the individual 
takes place. It can be called the universal, since all individuals are within _ 


Nishida, “Tetsugaku no Konponmondai; Zokuben” | (“Fun- 
damental Problems of Philosophy”), (Tokyo: Iwanami Co., 1934), Vol. II, pp. 23-24, 115-116 (Com- 
plete Works, 15 vols. Vol 7, Tokyo: Iwanami Co., 1949, pp. 235-236, 312-313). 
* Ibid., Vol. I, 1933, p. 23 (Complete Works, Vol. VII, p. 23). 
*Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 172-173 (Complete Works, Vol. VII, pp. 148-149). 
*Ibid., Vol. 1, pp. 11-14 (Complete Works, Vol. VII, pp. 13-16). 
® Ibid., Vol. I, p. 15 (Complete Works, Vol. VII, p. 16). 
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it. However, it is not the substantial universal which restricts the individual 
completely, as in the cases of Hegel and Marx, but the higher universal which 
includes the substantial universal within itself, together with all individuals. 
Nishida named this higher universal the dialectical universal or the universal 
of nothingness (non-being).° The latter expression intends to show that 
this universal cannot be conceived of as an object in any sense. In this respect 
it is obvious that his philosophy is very closely connected with the Buddhist 
world-view. Nishida, indeed, approached more and more the Buddhist view- 
\_point, especially that of Zen, in his later years. 

Nishida’s philosophy deals with various problems, of course, but his 
fundamental idea is that just stated. This philosophy was the main current 
of thought among Japanese philosophers for a time. Under its influence 
a system of ethics was established by Tetsuro Watsuji (1887 LM 

According to Watsuji, the object of ethics is to clarify the laws or natures 
of human beings. It is worth while, he asserts, to notice that human beings 
do not exist originally isolated from each other, but that each belongs to 
a common society.* In other words, it is a mistake to conceive of the human 
being as a mere individual apart from his society first and then conceive of 
society as constituted by the connection of many individuals. Individuals 
are governed from the beginning by the society to which they belong. Hu- 
man beings are not independent of their society. On the other hand, how- 
ever, it is also a mistake to think that the individuals are restricted completely 
by their society and do not have any freedom of action.” Thev have their 
own personalities, and in this sense they are independent of their society. 
Here exists the dialectical nature of human beings. The view which con- 
ceives of society as a mere aggregate of individuals and the view which con- 
ceives of it as an organism are both mistaken in failing to recognize the 
integral aspects of the structure of society, each of them having seen just 
one of its aspects. What is good, Watsuji goes on, is nothing but what is 
conducive to the realization of this basic law of human beings, and what is 
bad is nothing but what prevents its realization.’® Killing is bad, because 
it is an action which violates the reliance of human beings upon each other, 
whereas reliance is an indispensable principle for the existence of society. 
On the other hand, it is also bad to ignore the independent personality of 
any individual, because it is one of the basic laws of society that every in- 
dividual has its own freedom. 


Ibid. 

Watsuji, “Rinrigaku” [ BE (“Ethics”). 3 vols. (Tokyo: Iwanami Co., 1937-1950). 
Tbid., Vol. I, pp. 1-2. 

Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 12-13. 

% Ibid., Vol. I, p. 493. 
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There have also been many opponents of Nishida’s philosophy, of course. 
Among them is Satomi Takahashi (1886. ), who claims that the world 
of history is more comprehensive than Nishida thinks.* It does have a 


_ dialectical structure, but this holds for just its limited area alone. We can- 


not explain it wholly with a single dialectical principle.’* The laws of the 
world of history are of various kinds, but they are, on the whole, of con- 
tinuous character, and the world changes gradually. In order to be conducive 
to the realization of those laws men have to act with the principle of love, 
because, according to Takahashi, love is the highest feeling with which men 
can assimilate themselves with the laws."* 

The above is a sketch of Japanese moral philosophy shortly before W’orld 
War II. After the end of the war, freedom of thought returned. The main 
tendencies among the philosophers of the present time who are interested 
in Western philosophy seem to be existentialism, Marxism, and the view- 
point which excludes ethics from the realm of cognition. Nishida’s philos- 
ophy still finds its supporters, but its influence is not so great as before. In- 
stead, existentialism is widely accepted, under the influence of Heidegger and 
Jaspers. Existentialism had been introduced into Japan even before the War, 
and some philosophers had been showing a strong interest in it. But the 
anxiety of the postwar period has made this philosophy popular on a wide 
scale. As existentialism requires us to live in the authentic way, which trans- 
cends the ordinary, unreflective way, it is natural that it has caught the minds 
of Japanese moral philosophers who are seriously worried about what to 
do in the face of the deep anxiety they feel today. Takezo Kaneko 
(1905 ) is one of the exponents of this point of view."* 

Existentialism, however, does not seem to be a philosophy which is able 
to show people the concrete norms of their action, however much it claims 
to be a serious reflection upon their way of life, What is the content of the 
authentic way of life? Existentialism seems to leave this problem to each 
person’s own decision, and thus it fails to establish any objective norms of 
action. 

On this point, Marxism has its attraction. It indicates very definitely what 
one ought to do, in contrast with existentialism. In addition, it expresses a 
sympathy for the lower classes, and this appeals to the humanitarian feel- 


Takahashi, “Hodbenshobo” [ 40 HE (“That Which Comprehends Dialectic”), (Tokyo: 
Risdsha Co., 1943), p. 52. 

Ibid. 

Tbid., pp. 213-215. 

Kaneko, “Zisson-Risei no Tetsugaku” ‘BE FR TE D (“The Philosophy of the 
Existential Reason”), (Tokyo: Kébundé, 1953). 
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ing of younger people. We can understand, therefore, why some philosophers 
and students in contemporary Japan are taking a deep interest in Marxism, 
though it is not a strong current in general. 

However, considered strictly from the ethical point of view, the error 
of Marxism lies in that it deduces the norms of action from the direction 
of the necessary development of society. Marxism asserts that capitalistic 
society is determined to collapse and communistic society is to take its place 
necessarily. But, even if we admit this assertion, there remains a doubt as 
to why the necessary direction of society should be the aim of our action. 
There may be cases in which society goes in a worse direction, not in a better 
one. Marxism tries to deduce norm from fact, and here is the fallacy. 

The third view is that which holds that ethical thought falls outside of 
the realm of knowledge. According to this view, what a person thinks to 
be right is determined by his world-view and his world-view is not determined 
cognitively. An eminent exponent of this view is Kenzo Ikegami (1900— 
1956).*° It is obvious that this view resembles the emotive theory in Britain 
and the United States in its conclusion, and the emotive theory itself is find- 
ing sympathizers among the younger generation. 


It can be seen, then, that the situation in moral philosophy is somewhat 
different in Japan and the United States. However, in spite of this difference, 
it is not incorrect to say that basically the same questions are being asked 
in these two countries. Moral philosophy in America can be generally clas- 
sified into intuitionism, naturalism, and the emotive theory.’* These three 
points of view correspond to the three positions in Japanese ethics, and they 
involve corresponding difficulties. 

As for intuitionism, it does not have a metaphysical character as does 
existentialism. But the difficulty of intuitionism seems to lie in the point 
that an intuitionist cannot justify his own view about what is good against 
the different views of other intuitionists. If anyone else takes a different 
view as to what is good on the basis of his own intuition, how can an intui- 
tionist refute that view? In this respect intuitionism involves the same diffi- 
culty as has been pointed out in the case of existentialism. 

It may be misleading to compare naturalism with Marxism. However, 
if we confine our attention to the manner of argument in establishing the 
norms of action without taking notice of the contents of these two views, 


*K. Ikegami, “Chishiki-Tetsugaku Genri” | 4) BR BE) (“Principles of the Philosophy 
of Knowledge”) (Tokyo: Iwanami Co., 1946). 


*Cf. W. K. Frankena, “Moral Philosophy at Mid-Century,” The Philosophical Review, LX, No. 1, 
(1951), 45. 
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they seem to have the same difficulty in that they deduce norm from fact, 
namely, in that they deduce an ethical conclusion from non-ethical premises. 

Little need be said about the similarity between the third view in Japan 
and the emotive theory, and it is obvious that these two have the same dif- 
ficulty. Even a person who adopts this view has to consider what he ought 
to do when he himself is going to act. However, he cannot give any justifica- 
tion for his own choice, since, according to his theory, no ethical judgment 
can be justified. On this point the assertion of these views is contrary to 
the facts of our moral experience. 

After having said the above, we can point out a close connection between 
the contemporary moral philosophy in Japan and that of the United States 
despite their apparent difference. If the American moral philosopher is try- 
ing to solve the difficulties which are involved in the moral philosophy of 
his country, so is the Japanese moral philosopher faced with the task of 
solving the ethical problems of his own country. 
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Book Reviews 


Books reviewed here are limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy. Authors and publishers are encouraged to send review copies of 
appropriate books to the Editor. 


GOD AND POLARITY: A SYNTHESIS OF PHILOSOPHIES. By W. H. Sheldon. 
New Haven: Yale University Press, 1954. Pp. 712. 


Professor Sheldon, Emeritus Professor of Philosophy at Yale, is one 
of the broad-minded senior philosophers of America who see some truth and value 
in every great system of philosophy. The present magnum opus of the author—a 
monumental work—is one of the first important contributions to a philosophical syn- 
thesis of world thought—Chinese, Indian, and Western—and deserves to be carefully 
read and considered even by those who might disagree with him. 

It is difficult to give an adequate idea of the book, which is more than seven hun- 
dred pages long. The guiding idea is that the issues between different philosophies 
“stem from values dearly cherished by human nature; inevitably cherished, reassert- 
ing themselves after being rejected by one school or another through the ages” (p. 
141). None of the values is deniable. Each value is supported by one type of philos- 
ophy. The philosophies of the world can therefore be brought together in an orderly 
and workable “chart or sketch of the universe.” The author synthesizes them with 
the help of his principle of polarity, which he worked out in his earlier books. All 
the apparently opposed values belong to polarized aspects of man’s life and experi- 
ence. They are not separable, therefore, and are counterparts of each other. Philos- 
ophies have opposed to each other feeling, intellect, and will; thought and action; 
essence and existence; spirit and matter; being and becoming; and so on. In fact, 
none of these opposites can exist without the others. All are equally real, and each 
needs the others. The work is planned in order to show that they are complementary 
to each other and that reality is their synthesis. 

The author’s treatment of the schools and his style are human, not merely technical. 
Even a general reader with some philosophical training can understand the book. It 
shows maturity of judgment, breadth of study, and sympathetic insight into the central 
doctrines of the systems, enabling the author to present the most profound ideas in 
the simplest and sometimes entertaining language. 

The author begins his Introduction with a reference to the futility of philosophical 
enterprise in the West, because some of the most vigorous schools have become bar- 
ren. The East never separated philosophy from life and experience and held it in 
high esteem. (I may add that, for the Greeks, rational life was also good life. It is 
only in the minds of some contemporary thinkers that reason is empty, devoid of 
content and so, neutral.) Western reason has retreated from reality (p.6). We should 
neither be exclusively devoted to reason nor denounce it as absolutely useless (p. 8). 

Sheldon contends in his second chapter, on “The Criterion of Reality,” that reality 
can be discovered by the co-operation of thought, will, and feeling, not by thought 
alone (p. 15). The epistemologist wrongly seeks confirmation of knowledge in a 
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region other than where he can get it (p. 19). It cannot be had in the cognitive 
function, not even in ecstasy (p. 21), but in action (p. 25). Reality is originally 
the experience of resistance, as Husserl said, not an object of knowing (p. 29). 
Again, as Dewey said, “The object is that which objects” (p. 36). Here I am reminded 
of the Naiyayika definition of substance, not as the support of qualities, but as the 
cause of contact, which is the result of activity. 

In the third chapter, on “The Rival Types of Philosophy,” the author says that 
each type is devoted to supporting one type of value or values. Each type has its 
specific counterpart; the harmony of all is polar union, “a lawful wedlock of counter- 
parts” (p. 158). Thus all philosophies—realism, idealism, mysticism, positivism, 
existentialism, humanism, personalism, instrumentalism, pragmatism, monism, plural- 
ism, etc.—have upheld a particular truth and ignored the others. 

The fourth chapter, of some two hundred pages, deals with idealism and its varieties. 
For a summary of all the important varieties of idealism and their central doctrines 
this long chapter, which may be a book by itself and which includes some Eastern 
forms also, is highly recommended. So far as my knowledge goes, this is the first book 
by a Western academic philosopher to include Eastern forms explicitly as systems. 
Others have included them in interpreting cultures. Of the Eastern schools, the Advaita 
Vedanta, Buddhism, Taoism, and the Yin Yang find place here. The only feeling I 
wish to express in this connection is that Sheldon seems to be inclined, though hes- 
itantly, toward being content with regarding the Indian forms as mysticism. The 
amount of rationality they contain and to establish which their adherents expended 
a good deal of intellectual energy has not been recognized. To contend that higher 
intuition alone reveals reality is not the same as to use that intuition to establish 
reality; much less is it the same as using intuition for propounding a philosophy. 
Some Indians themselves are responsible for producing this confusion in the minds 
of serious Western thinkers. Even a philosophical justification of mysticism is as 
intellectual an undertaking as any other. But Sheldon is right in thinking that ideal- 
ism need not treat the world as unreal. Regarding his treatment of maya, 1 am 
afraid I have to say that the different doctrines of maya and the uses of the word in 
the several schools of the Vedanta are not yet familiar to the West. Only Sarhkara’s 
interpretation, which follows that of the Buddhists, is known. Maya does not nec- 
essarily mean the unreality of the world for all the Indian schools. One may also 
doubt whether the original Yin Yang school is really idealistic. The later syn- 
thesizers of China, of course, did make it part of their idealistic construction. 

Idealism has done great service. It has shown that spiritual ideals are powers “to 
be relied on in the conduct of one’s life.” It has proved its main thesis: ultimate 
reality is spirit (p. 350). “It has helped humanity with its doctrine of the kinship 
of all mankind, its respect for personality, serenity, freedom, the moral law, all the 
values of the spirit” (p. 352). 

The next chapter, sixty pages long, is devoted to materialism. Materialism is a 
result of the demands of the body as against the pressure of the claims of spirit. Its 
present-day appeal has two sources, the demand for sure knowledge and the promise 
for man’s progress and improvement of his lot on earth (p. 406). This type in- 
sists on the ultimate reality of physical being; but wrongly denies the reality of 
consciousness, mind, spirit (p. 421). Thus idealism and materialism are opposed 
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to each other. Their synthesis is found in the Scholastic philosophy, which now has 
the largest number of adherents (p. 18). 

The sixth chapter, of over a hundred pages, is devoted to Scholasticism. It unites 
the two motives, knowledge and salvation (p. 441), and is a synthesis of Eastern 
other-worldliness and Western this-worldliness (p. 501). The duality present in it 
is that of essence and existence. Its greatness consists in its synthetic effort, the syn- 
thesis of essence-existence, substance-accident, act-potency,; form-matter, “and in 
man intellect-will, reason-sense and so on” (p. 442). Of the Oriental philosophies, 
Jainism, Sikhism, and Chu Hsi’s philosophy find place in this chapter. The rest deals 
with Thomism, and one gets an easily understandable account of it. Some readers 
may justly wonder how Jainism and Sikhism find place in a chapter on Scholastic 
synthesis. Jainism is not regarded either as a Scholastic philosophy or as a synthetic 
philosophy. Sikhism is a synthetic religion, but its philosophy is not regarded as 
synthetic. Of course, there can be a difference of opinion on this point. Chu Hsi 
may truly be called a synthesizer. 

Sheldon is very sympathetic toward Thomism, but his admiration is not un- 
critical. Thomism reconciles essence and existence. But how is existence known? 
The Thomists are of the view that existence cannot be known through anything else. 
But so far as external existence goes, man’s cognitive faculty alone cannot be the 
final guide. Action has to confirm cognition. The defect of Thomism is that it 
underrates, though it does not deny, action as a clue to reality (p. 502). Neither 
will nor intellect is superior to the other. “But action alone gives the note to existence; 
in that respect it is higher than its partner, consummating the partner’s way of life” 
(p. 504). “Action without intellect is blind, intellect without action past or present 
is empty” (p. 505). “Action is indeed a means to knowledge as an end” (p. 505). 

But Thomism has not seen that the abstraction of essence is not so much a pen- 
etration into real things as a drawing away from them (p. 518). The essences are 
abstractions. The universals are only possibles. For the actualization of the possible, 
action is needed. The word “actuality” is derived from the root “ago,” to do (p. 56). 
Without process, then, there can be no realization of actuality. Process metaphysics 
is, therefore, complementary to Thomism (p. 529). Bergson says, “Nature is more 
and better than a plan in the course of realization” (p. 531). Thomism caught the 
plan but missed the process. 

We are thus led to the seventh chapter, on “Process,” in which several forms 
of evolutionism and philosophies which take evolution seriously are considered. 
These philosophies generally do not adopt a spectator attitude to the world. Man is 
within the process of evolution, not outside it. The appeal which the process type 
makes to man’s affective-conative phase is a hope for the future (p. 584). Process 
is time; time is an affective-conative category. The affective-conative aspect of man 
finds its meaning in terms of time (p. 599). “Time for man is the purveyor of 
value, or at least the opportunity for value” (p. 599). How is this process march- 
ing? How is it getting its momentum? The process philosophy itself has no answer. 
Whitehead gave it: Lures. These are affective-conative (pp. 581-583). 

But the process type is too overcast with the old Greek intellectualist inheritance 
to turn completely irrationalist. It is therefore natural for man to swing, when 
dissatisfied, from rationalism to irrationalism. This has actually been done. We are 
thus led to the eighth chapter, on “Irrationalism,” which, on the whole, is a purely 
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affective-conative philosophy. It is two-fold: that which is mainly affective is mys- 
ticism; that which is mainly conative is existentialism (p. 602). Mysticism was 
introduced under idealism also. In fact, many a philosophy as a whole does not 
fall rigidly into any one of these types. For instance, humanism comes under each 
type. And some of the followers of these schools may protest against being included 
in some of these types. Sheldon is not unaware of the difficulry. However, there 
is really no conflict between rationalism and mysticism. The exclusive negation of 
reason is needless (pp. 611-614). The world need not be considered as illusory. Both 
mysticism and existentialism are a revolt against the empty, abstract, and barren spec- 
ulations of pure reason and are an attempt to bring philosophy back to its original task, 
namely, to be a guide to man’s life. Existentialism starts with man’s choice as the 
crucial factor (p. 614). But why does it not find man’s salvation in the old mystical 
way? Because “man’s salvation is to come through his own nature” (p. 625). Hence, 
man’s choice is important. Wrong choice means misery, death, nothingness. Hence 
anxiety, fear of nothingness, etc., on which the existentialists dwell so much. Choice 
as act is basic. Crises in man are marked by choice. But crises are a common feature 
of the world (p. 665). “If the existentialist had not confined his attention so much 
to man, he might have realized that he had unearthed a principle pervading created 
nature—an element of objective metaphysic. Levels are crises” (p. 665). When mat- 
ter becomes life, there is crisis; when life becomes conscious, there is crisis; when 
the finite mind becomes one with the Infinite, there is crisis. Sheldon gives an interest- 
ing account of the different forms of existentialism and near-existentialism, in some 
of which reason (essence) is more opposed to action than in the others. However, 
the two need not be opposed; they are co-equal. 

Thus all philosophies are polarized opposites, derived from, and based upon polar- 
ized aspects of reality and experience. 

In the final chapter, Sheldon summarizes the results and shows the polarities at 
the different levels of reality. The levels themselves have no polar relationships 
(p. 691). He ends with a note on the basic human polarity, man-woman. Though 
the modern so-called “emancipation” of women is making them masculine, the polarity 
is essential, for, as the great poet said, 

Das ewig-weibliche 
Zieht uns hinan. 

The book is well worth reading by all who are interested in obtaining a unified 
perspective of the philosophies of the world and who believe, as Sheldon does, that 
man is essentially the same everywhere and can utilize and be benefited by the truths 
and values upheld by the different philosophies, even if they feel that the unification 
may be effected in other ways. A unification of perspectives is necessary for the con- 
temporary world, no part of which can now isolate itself from the rest. And here 
is an admirable attempt—P. T. RAJU, University of Rajputana. 


THE MEANING OF LIFE IN HINDUISM AND BUDDHISM. By Floyd H. Ross. 
London: Routledge & Kegan Paul, Ltd., 1952. Pp. xi -167. (Beacon Press edition 
sold out.) 

Comparatively few Western students of religion achieve the com- 
bined understanding and appreciation of Oriental philosophy and religion enjoyed 
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by Professor Ross now of the Southern California School of Theology. His appraisals 
of Hinduism and Buddhism are supported by high competence in the philosophy 
of religion as a general pursuit and in the history of Occidental as well as Oriental 
religion. Ross's volume is an exposition of several basic Hindu and Buddhist con- 
cepts that is clearly intended to celebrate the universality and inclusiveness of these 
faiths in their most cultivated forms, and is indirectly a critique of the parochialism 
and historical relativism of Judaism and Christianity. In assessing the latter religions, 
the author has not hesitated to call the proverbial spade a “spade.” However, al- 
though he appears to regard the higher Eastern religions as superior to the Western, 
his purpose is not conversion but, rather, to encourage an enlarged and deepened 
understanding among Occidentals of both Indian religion and Judeo-Christianity. 

Ross has treated several of the more important and familiar concepts of Indian 
religion, including Brahman, Atman, yoga, moksa, karma and maya in Hinduism, 
and nirvana, the Noble Truths, the self, desire, karma, samsara, and the Bodhisattva 
principle in Buddhism, giving special emphasis throughout to the monism that 
pervades the metaphysics involved as well as to the general inclusive character of the 
religions. A concerted effort has been made to counteract the common errors in Oc- 
cidental interpretations, as in the concept of maya or the Hinayana ideal of the ex- 
tinction of the self. There are frequent enlightening comparisons and contrasts with 
Western ideas and attitudes. 

The easy, attractive style in which Ross has written is in itself a strong recom- 
mendation of his scholarly volume. Certainly there are few who will not profit from 
its reading, for he places many familiar things in a new and positive light that dispels 
much misunderstanding and invites a more sensitive appreciation. The chapters on 
the Self and Yoga are especially valuable, and students of the Bhagavad-gita will 
profit greatly from Ross’s exposition of the human predicament which draws care- 
fully on the findings of recent psychology. 

In the past, Occidental scholarship has too frequently and too easily assumed the 
superiority of Western religion and Western culture generally and has thereby often 
failed, as Ross has indicated, to encourage an attitude conducive to learning from 
the East. This has been a loss for Occidental religion, just as it has been a loss for 
the Orient when it has failed to adequately grasp the profounder facets of Western 
philosophical and religious thought. Like many others, Ross seems somewhat dis- 
illusioned with the achievements of the West, referring as he does to “the symptoms 
of a complete breakdown in the European civilization” (p. viii). We may suspect 
that European civilization gives important signs of survival, while still joining Ross 
in his sympathy for the current stirrings of Oriental cultures. He quotes approvingly 
Charles Malik’s statement, “Asia is on the threshold of a great dawn, one characterized 
at once by an awakening and a revolt; the awakening is to Asia’s own actualities and 
possibilities, the revolt is against the West, at whose hands Asia has known such 
humiliation, division and exploitation” (pp. viii-ix). But we can hardly overlook 
the fact that much of the awakening is an awakening to democratic nationalism and 
industrialism, those twin products of Western culture that have been the bearers 
of much that the East has regarded as materialistic and superficial. The East is par- 
adoxically moving in Western directions in its revolt against the West, and it is 
quite possible that the new East will in the future find itself cultivating Western 
religious and philosophical viewpoints more compatible with its new activism: in 
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India, for instance, a more intense history-mindedness as opposed to involvement 
in the eternal, a more articulate moralistic theism as opposed to the present immer- 
sion in the contemplation of impersonal reality. 

While agreeing with Ross that Indian thought offers the West many correctives 
for its own errors, we should nor fail to recognize that very often those correctives 
are already near at hand for those who are susceptible to them. It is hardly necessary, 
for instance, for American Christians to look beyond pragmatic philosophy to dis- 
cover that concepts are exploratory tools relative to experimental situations (p. 150). 
As a matter of fact, if this is true, typical Americans can probably learn it easier and 
better from Dewey than from Hinduism. And many have already learned it— 
STERLING M. MCMuRRIN, University of Utah. 


MEDITATION AND PIETY IN THE FAR EAST: A RELIGIOUS-PSYCHOLOG- 
ICAL STUDY. By Karl Ludvig Reichelt. Translated from the Norwegian by Sverre 
Holth. New York, Harper & Brothers, 1954. Pp. 171. 


The late Dr. Reichelt was for many years a Norwegian Lutheran 
missionary in China and specialized on a sympathetic approach to the religious 
seekers and thinkers of that land, especially the Buddhists. First in Nanking and then 
in the Leased Territory opposite Hong Kong for a quarter of a century he maintained 
centers especially designed to attract and serve these elements of the population. In 
pursuing that purpose, he made a profound study of Buddhism, Taoism, and Con- 
fucianism, especially the religious and mystical aspects of those systems. He did 
this both through books and through personal contacts with the thousands who visited 
his institutions and whom he met in his travels. He speaks with warm appreciation 
of the Buddhists, Taoists, and Confucianists who have “broken through the barrier 
of natural thinking” and have “perceived the real meaning of life.” 

In the first part of his book Dr. Reichelt, as a Christian, addresses himself to the 
familiar theme of the comparison between the “general revelation” in the non- 
Christian religions and the “special revelation” in Christianity and seeks to point 
out contacts between the two. 

The second and longer part of the book is devoted to a description of meditation 
as “the heartbeat of the East-Asiatic religions” (p. 61). The author speaks first of the 
Buddhist dhyana meditation of India as an outgrowth of yoga and describes its eight 
steps. He declares that he has never found a Buddhist who conceives of Nirvana 
as extinction, “the blowing out of a candle,” (p. 72) as many Western observers have 
assumed, but that to the hundreds of Buddhists with whom he has raised the question 
it has meant the highest good and the highest form of life, life which has been purged 
of egocentrism and in which there is unlimited sharing with everything and every- 
body: Nirvana is a profound metaphysical concept and it involves psychological 
and cosmic entities. The author finds meditation in the Tao Té Ching and the works 
of Chuang Tzi: although Chuang Tzii rejected it he described something akin to 
yoga as being practiced in China during his time. Dr. Reichelt regards later Taoism 
as sadly corrupt and as having given yoga practices the main place. Some of them 
it learned from Indian yoga. He stresses the place of meditation in the life of Con- 
fucius and holds that the Chinese sage “was convinced of the existence of God and 
of His supreme power and gracious leading.” He also believes that with Mencius, 
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as with Confucius, “the fundamental thing is quiet meditation and concentration of 
mind” (p. 131) and that Mencius’ conception of God was identical with that of Con- 
fucius and was even clearer. In this estimate of Confucius and Mencius Dr. Reichelt 
enters upon highly debatable ground. He believes that the leading formulater of Sung 
Confucianism, Chi Hsi, in his early manhood made much of meditation, but that as 
the years passed “this fountain-spring dried up more and more” (p. 145). However, 
Wang Yang-ming revived it, as Dr. Reichelt rightly says. The book concludes with 
a brief description of Mo Ti and Mohism. 

From this brief summary it must be obvious that, true to his own primary interest, 
Dr. Reichelt’s chief concern is meditation, and in China rather than the Far East in 
general. In early Taoism and early Confucianism he probably makes more of medita- 
tion than the sources warrant. Yet he has given us a useful contribution in emphasizing 
this phase of Chinese piety as being in varying degrees common to all major schools 
of traditional Chinese thought and high religion—KENNETH SCOTT LATOURETTE, 
Yale University. 


A SHORT HISTORY OF CONFUCIAN PHILOSOPHY. By Wax-chi Liu. Balti- 
more: Penguin Books Inc., (Pelican Book A333), 1955. Pp. 229. 


The book is very readable but the title is something of a misnomer. 
What the reader finds here might be said to be a popular story of the Confucian 
tradition in China. The twelve chapters—chapter and section headings are fully 
listed in the table of contents—introduce the reader to a panoramic view spanning 
some two thousand five hundred years of assorted men and ideas that come under 
the caption of Confucianism and even those that come under rivals and critics of 
Confucianism. As a history of Confucian philosophy the book may be disappoint- 
ing for its lack of penetrating analysis and sustained argument. But as a story of 
the Confucian tradition, a major force in Chinese culture, it is told with skill and 
charm and should be a helpful introduction for the beginner. 

The second half of the book is the more excellent and serviceable half, partly 
because it covers an area that has thus far been very inadequately studied. It traces 
for the reader in broad leaps the development of Confucianism during the last two 
thousand years. The writing is smooth, and the story is enlivened by an abundance 
of anecdotes that are a delight in themselves. 

The first half of the volume allows more room for criticism, and Chapter III, 
“Rival Schools of Philosophy,” is probably the weakest portion of all. To say, “Yang 
Chu taught . . . a doctrine of self-love and sensual enjoyment” (p. 48) is to follow 
the footsteps of Mencius and miss the real spirit of the philosophy of naturalism. 
And to dismiss the Yin-Yang School as “an offshoot of the Taoist” (p. 58) and the 
Five Elements School as “the fantastic theory that each period of history was dom- 
inated by one of the five elements” (p. 58) is to fail to inform the reader that these 
germinal ideas are the earliest Chinese attempts at a serious metaphysics. Then, too, 
the author makes a great deal of the North China and South China difference as an 
explanation of the doctrinal difference between Confucianism and Taoism (pp. 
40-41). It seems necessary to point out that this is one of those suggestions ad- 
vanced by contemporary students of ancient China that are not yet proven and could 
easily be overworked. On page 107, the author goes so far as to say the following: 
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“Obviously, just as the genial southern temperament was akin to the romantic nat- 
uralistic ideals of the Lao Tz# and Chuang Tzé, and the people on the central plains 
were attracted to Master K’ung’s doctrine of the mean, so the practical genius of 
the northern people expressed itself in the theories and practices of law.” How wonder- 
ful it would be if only the complexities of systems of thought would unravel them- 
selves along such regional lines. But, unfortunately, this is too neat to be true, and 
even the unsuspecting reader is likely to become suspicious. 

Another of those suggested theories of contemporary scholarship that the author 
makes much of is that Mo Ti comes from a low class, with the implication that the 
other thinkers of this period, Confucius for instance, come from a higher class. Just 
what is meant here by “class” is not too clear. All that we do know is that Mo Ti 
seems to be poorer than the others, even though few of them could be said to be 
wealthy. However, we also know that Mo Ti had a very good education, held a 
minor public office for a short time, had access to courts and kings, and could even 
afford the luxury of taking with him a wagonful of books, a trailer library, on his 
travels. So, to all appearances Mo Ti was just another itinerant teacher of the day, 
very much “one of ourselves,” and even his poverty might well be self-imposed. But 
this is what the author has to say about Mo Ti and his “class”: “Actually, of only one 
thing we are certain—and that is that Mo Ti came from a low stratum of society.” 
—"“As a member of the under-privileged class, Mo Ti... .” “His plebian instinct 
rebelled against. . . .” “Indeed, to our proletarian philosopher. . . .” “To Mo Ti, 
who came from the heart of the people, .. .” “The teachings of Mo Ti, which originate 
from the people, ...” “But Mo Ti, who came from the masses, . . .” “who, though 
coming from the downtrodden masses, . . .” (pp. 44-48). This is one more theory, 
interesting but also curious, very much overworked, we have to say. 

It is to be noted that these faults are confined to Chapter III, and the material of 
this chapter is not an integral part of Confucian philosophy. Now a word as to the 
treatment on Confucius. The actual discussion of the teachings of Confucius is 
limited to one and a half pages (pp. 24-25) at the end of Chapter I. For a book on 
the history of Confucian philosophy this is definitely odd. We are reminded that 
there is a companion volume, Confucius, His Life and Time (reviewed in this Journal, 
Vol. V, No. 4, pp. 358-359—Editor) by the same author and published at about 
the same time as this volume. But Dr. Liu is so modest that he does not give a ref- 
erence in either work to the other. Confucius is represented as the “feudal torch- 
bearer” (p. 36) and champion of feudal ideals (p. 102), just as Mo Ti is dubbed 
the spokesman of the masses, the plebian, the proletarian. We fail to see that the 
insistence is fully justified or unbiased in either case. Finally, the author is adamant 
in purging Confucianism and Chinese thought in general of the evil influence of 
religion (pp. 96, 183-184). This is an issue that obviously cannot be settled, hardly 
even discussed, here. But, for the most part, the author appears to have superstitions 
and formalities in mind when he speaks of religion, and he does not seem to have 
given much thought to what may be called the spirit of religion, or of the possibility 
of a religion even of humanism. Without the opportunity of a more adequate discus- 
sion, let us record here that, to our point of view, Confucius was a God-filled man, 
and so were a number of his followers, from Mencius to Chang Tsai (A.D. 1020-1077) 
and Ch’éng Hao (A.D. 1032-1085) and from Wen T'ien-hsiang (A.D. 1236-1282) 
to Shih K’o-fa (A.D.?-1645). 
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The volume concludes with two appendices, one a dynastic chronology and the 
other a tabulation of the Chinese philosophers of the classical age. These are followed 
by a section of footnotes grouped under chapters. There is also a selected bibliography 
of books in English and books in Chinese. Finally, there is an index which is actually 
a glossary of Romanized Chinese names and terms together with their Chinese char- 
acters. All this material should be found helpful—Y. P. MEI, State University of Iowa. 


THE HUNGRY EYE: AN INTRODUCTION TO COSMIC ART. By Raymond Frank Piper. 
Los Angeles: De Vorss and Co., 1956. Pp. 145. 


The Hungry Eye is, we are told, the personal story of Dr. Piper's 
“adventurous quest around the world for Cosmic Art and a report of the surprising 
results” (p. 19). This quest began in Paris in 1920-1921, during which time Piper 
had a “surprising and challenging revelation” which generated in him “a feeling of 
import and compulsion like that of Amos when he exclaimed (3:8), ‘The Lord has 
spoken; who can but prophesy?’” (p. 50). The revelation, which took the form of 
an encounter with the eternal, was occasioned by a painting entitled “The Infinite.” The 
painting, which has now disappeared, made Piper “tingle, perspire, stand still, linger” 
(p. 51). Some ten years or so later Piper went to Japan, China, and India to view 
the cosmic art that had been produced in these countries in connection with Buddhism, 
Taoism, and Hinduism. In India he met his first cosmic artist, “a Hungarian genius 
named Mrs. Sass Brunner” (p. 54), a woman who painted from inner vision. But 
it was not until 1946 that Piper began an “intensive world-wide search for the best 
examples of metaphysical art created or completed since 1917” (p. 69). Thus it is 
clear that the present volume is the product of many years of work. It is to be fol- 
lowed, moreover, by a large illustrated volume which is desgined to be “‘an artistic 
pantheon’ that will offer aesthetic and spiritual delights to persons of many tastes 
and faiths” (p. 16). 
But what és cosmic art? It is not enough to say that cosmic art is art of cosmic 
import, even though the term “cosmos” is, according to Piper, a “philosophical jewel 
which irradiates seventy-five English words” (p. 35). Cosmic art, one might say, 
is metaphysical or spiritual art which is profoundly symbolic both in method and 
in content. Cosmic artists, moreover, have a mission; thus the “mission of cosmic 
artists is to generate concrete forms with such charm, intensity, and suggestiveness 
as will compel us to feel more vividly, truly, and joyously some of the far-reaching, 
value-full linkages with transcendental realities, especially with that Invisible Spirit 
who controls the connecting threads of all things” (p. 37). A fine work of cosmic 
art “is at least a peakhole into some expanding vision; it may become a portal to 
fuller self-realization” (p. 37). Cosmic art, is for Piper, a distinct genre; and cosmic 
artists, apparently, form a family the members of which have a number of inter- 
connected traits in common. First, they are usually little known to each other. Until 
they become aware that they, as cosmic artists, are not alone, they seem to be instinc- 
tively reticent. As Piper writes, “their creations are at once personal and universal, 
but they usually dislike to unveil the secrets of their sacred treasures save to trusted 
friends” (p. 72). Secondly, cosmic artists work under inspiration, often with the 
sense of divine guidance. Thirdly, there are certain themes which are dominant in 
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cosmic art: “life and death, beginning and end (or, time and eternity), suffering 
and aspiration, love and light (illumination), salvation and God” (p. 79). 

All in all, one could say that if the cosmic artist has a mission, then the cosmic 
artist has found a friendly spokesman in Piper, whose goal, clearly, is that of encourag- 
ing all contemporary cosmic artists, East and West. However, this reviewer must 
add, in all honesty, that a book of this kind can have only a very limited and special 
audience, for even if we grant the significance of the concept of cosmic art, what 
Piper gives us is not careful and sustained analysis but rather the type of enthusiastic 
and emotional ejaculation which may be given credit for sincerity but little more. 
Though the book is technically concerned with the spiritual aspirations of man, East 
and West, it cannot be recommended to anyone who is professionally concerned 
with theory of art or with comparative philosophy—HAROLD E. MCCARTHY, Uni- 
versity of Hawaii. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF INTEGRALISM. By Haridas Chaudhuri. Pondicherry, 
India: Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1954. Pp. xviii + 360. 


Here some of the basic problems of philosophy are presented from 
the many points of view of both East and West, first surveyed critically and then 
according to the light of Sri Aurobindo’s vision, recreated into a comprehensive 
philosophical synthesis which becomes the basis for a complete art of life integrating 
the material and spiritual values of existence. 

The author, true to his Eastern nature, sees no reason for philosophy other than 
that it be a guide for living in harmony with the innate laws of reality. He gives 
recognition to the value of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy as a basis for a higher type 
of creative living. He takes the teachings as set forth by his spiritual teacher in his 
books The Life Divine and The Synthesis of Yoga as guides, and records in detail 
what elements of original Vedanta are to be reaffirmed as truly Advaitic or non- 
dualistic, that is, as uncompromisingly teaching the unity and infinity of the divine, 
and then states what elements of later Vedantic schools must be complemented or 
supplemented, because they fail to present the divine as all-comprehensive. When 
the world and life are considered as unreal from the standpoint of ultimate reality, 
a duality is at once declared. The penetrating insight that reveals this duality in so 
many religious and philosophical movements, especially in the Vedantic schools, from 
Sarnkara on, a duality that admits a cleavage between matter and spirit, is the source 
of the creative vision of Sri Aurobindo’s philosophy of integralism, the basis also of 
his yoga leading to a life divine on earth. 

Chaudhuri says: “The philosophical position of Sri Aurobindo may also be des- 
ignated Integral Idealism. It is not idealism in the sense that the world cannot exist 
apart from our knowledge of it, or that the world is a mere function of the mental 
consciousness, whether finite or infinite. According to Integral Idealism, reality in its 
highest form of manifestation is the one universal and all-embracing spirit, although 
in its inmost essence, it is higher still than the highest. The central concept in Integral 
Idealism is the Integral Idea or the Supermind” (p. vi). 

The author makes this idea of supermind unfold as a solvent to the many con- 
tradictions of philosophy and life. He shows how this all-comprehending truth-vision 
that the supermind gives reconciles materialism and spiritualism, realism and idealism, 
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the objective and subjective views, the rational and mystical standpoints, non-dualism 
and pluralism, as well as all types of the Vedantic and Buddhistic philosophies. 

But this reconciliation does not consist in accepting things as they are now, or in 
letting them remain as they are, but is a rising to a higher platform of consciousness. 
; Chaudhuri points out that only “the fullness of spiritual realization brings about a 

, re-affirmation of the world of plurality on a deeper foundation, a re-integration of the 
different provinces of human experience in a comprehensive truth-vision” (p. ix). 

The question is posed: “Is the Infinite ever accessible to the finite human mind?” 
(p. 1). The rest of the book answers this question. Discussions of various philo- 
sophical doctrines are presented. Kant’s critical inquiry into the nature, conditions, and 
limits of knowledge is shown in its final analysis to be destructive of true philosophy. 
Hegel is declared overconfident of the omnipotence of thought. Bergson and Bradley 
are complimented on their observations regarding the limitations of thought. 
Chaudhuri states: “Thought is neither separate from reality nor identical with reality, 
but is an inferior mode of instrumentation of the ‘self-light’ of reality. It is a lower 
form of manifestion of what Sri Aurobindo has called the supramental Truth-Con- 
sciousness” (p. 5). Kant’s “intellectual intuition” is said to be a pointing to this. 

To limit the field of philosophical speculation, as do exponents of neo-realism, 
logical positivism, critical realism, and rationalism, is considered intolerable to the 
author. He asks: “Is sense-perception co-extensive with concrete experience, and 
with reality?” Then he goes on to say that surely other experience, moral, aesthetic, 
psychic, intellectual, religious, and mystical, must be included. Even the deepest and 
most central form of experience must be discussed if philosophy is to be true to itself. 
} Depth and breadth of insight, resulting from non-attachment and direct spiritual 

, contact, are said to constitute the soul of philosophy. Such a vision will be a har- 
monious synoptic of the experiences and views of the pure physicist, biologist, ra- 
tionalist, psychologist, and the mystic. 

The conflicts of the subjective and objective views of space and time as conceived 
by leading thinkers of ancient, medieval, and modern times are made to lead by an 
immanent dialectic to the mergence of a synthetic standpoint which maintains space 
and time are at once subjective and objective because reality is at once a unity as 
well as a co-existent plurality. How these two terms of the antithesis are reconciled 
is explained by Chaudhuri thus: Objective change is shown to be in the nature of 
progressive self-manifestation of the spirit. Space-time .is the spiritual self-extension 
1 i of ultimate reality, which is in its original status spaceless and timeless. The self- 
extension of the eternal spirit must be infinite and eternal, too. 

The idea of the Absolute is said to spring from man’s intellectual need for the com- 
plete unification of diversified experience and also to be the evidence of the dynamic 
presence of the infinite in the finite mind, a mind always seeking the unification 
of finite experiences in the infinite. After the Eastern and Western conceptions of 
the Absolute have been discussed, spiritualistic pluralism, monism, and non-dualism 
are reconciled as follows: “The spiritual Individual is, in point of truth, a centre of 
universal consciousness, a focus and medium of the transcendent Divine. Eternally free 
in itself, the spiritual Individual is essentially identical with the All of existence and 
also identical with the all-transcending One. That is why Integral Non-Dualism main- 
tains that supra-cosmic transcendence, cosmic universality and unique individuality 
are three equally real non-temporal poises of being of the same supreme Spirit. The 
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Individual may be less fundamental, but surely not less real, than the Universal or the 
Transcendent. Similarly the Universal may be less fundamental, but surely not less 
real, than the Transcendent” (p. 125). 

A brief account of the nature of matter, life and mind is given. In sum, the view 
is expressed that matter is the manifestation of reality, while life presents itself as 
the direct outflow of creative delight, the most dynamic component of the world of 
manifestation, and mind is the subordinate instrument of supermind which is the 
spirit’s own creative truth-consciousness. Life, mind, and spirit are implicity present 
from the beginning and are brought forth in the course of evolution into overt man- 
ifestation in material conditions. The soul, or Sri Aurobindo’s “psychic entity,” is 
“the highest representative of the transcendent Individual Self within the evolving 
nature.” 

The perpetual flux and flow, the essential characteristic of all manifestation, is 
studied in the chapter on “Change and Evolution.” The infinite delight is described 
as including both being and becoming. As being, spirit is described as eternally per- 
fect, and, as becoming, it is an eternally self-realizing urge. Evolution is considered 
as a progressive manifestation of ever higher qualities of the spirit, of the infinite in 
the finite. All this vastness of the Divine is now latent in man as mind was latent in 
life and matter before it manifested. This leads to the keynote of integralism, the 
vision of the appearance of supermind, which is now latent and secretly operative 
in human mentality and which is destined one day to be brought forth into explicit 
operation. Then by means of this creative and sovereignly self-effectuating truth- 
vision there will come the complete unveiling of the spirit in material condition. 
This is the ultimate goal of terrestrial evolution in Integral Yoga—JUDITH M. TYBERG, 
East-West Cultural Center, Los Angeies, California. 
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Books listed are not limited to those in the field of Oriental and comparative phi- 
losophy. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the book itself. Readers 
who wish to review any of the books should communicate with the Editor. 


POEMS FROM BENGALI. Translated by Sri Aurobindo. (Paper.) Pondicherry: 
Sri Aurobindo Ashram, 1956. Pp. 91. 


SONGS OF VIDYAPTI. Translated by Sri Aurobindo. (Paper.) Pondicherry: Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, 1956. Pp. 87. 


THE MEANING OF AMERICANISM: AN ESSAY ON THE RELIGIOUS AND 
PHILOSOPHICAL BASIS OF THE AMERICAN MIND. By Robert N. Beck. 
New York: Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. xii + 180. 


DOMINANT THEMES OF MODERN PHILOSOPHY: A HISTORY. By George 
Boas. New York: The Ronald Press Co., 1957. Pp. x + 660. 


KRISHNAMURTI AND THE EXPERIENCE OF THE SILENT MIND. By A. D. 
Dhopeshwarkar. Bombay: Chetana Limited, 1956. Pp. 177. 


OUTLINES OF HINDUISM. By T. M. P. Mahadevan. Foreword by S. Radhakrish- 
nan. Bombay: Chetana Limited, 1956. Pp. xv + 312. 


THE SILENCE OF THE BUDDHA AND ITS MADHAYAMIC INTERPRETA- 
TION. Reprinted from STUDIES IN INDOLOGY AND BUDDHOLOGY. By 
Gadjin M. Nagao. Kyoto: Hozokan, 1955. 


RELIGION AND PHILOSOPHY IN CONTEMPORARY JAPAN. By Niels C. 


Nielson, Jr. (Paper.) The Rice Institute Pamphlet, Vol. XLIII, No. 4. Houston: 
The Rice Institute, 1957. Pp. vii + 132. 


THE UPANISHADS. Translated by Swami Nikhilananda. Vol. Ill. New York: 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. Pp. xv + 392. 


MORAL STANDARDS: AN INTRODUCTION TO ETHICS. By Chanle H. Patterson. 
New York: The Ronald Press Co., 2nd ed., 1957. Pp. ix + 535. 


SRI AUROBINDO IN ENGLAND. By A. B. Purani. (Paper.) Pondicherry: Sri 
Aurobindo Ashram, 1956. Pp. 97. 


VEDARTHA-SAMGRAHA OF SRI RAMANUJACARYA. Translated by S. S. 
Raghavachar. Foreword by Swami Abibevananda. Mysore: Sri Ramakrishna Ash- 
rama, 1956. Pp. xiii + 196. 


THE INDIAN HERITAGE: AN ANTHOLOGY OF SANSKRIT LITERATURE. Trans- 
lated by V. Rahavan. Foreword by Rajendra Prasad. Bangalore: ‘The Indian Insti- 
tute of Culture, 1956. Pp. lxxv + 447. 


SOUTHEAST ASIA IN THE COMING WORLD. Edited by Philip W. Thayer. 
Foreword by William O. Douglas. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1953. 
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THE WESTERN-EDUCATED MAN IN INDIA; A Stupy oF His SociAL ROLEs 
AND INFLUENCE. By John Useem and Ruth Hill Useem. New York: The Dryden 
Press, Inc., 1955. Pp. xiii + 237. 


NOTES TOWARD APPRECIATION OF THE ‘GREAT AWAKENMENT’. Re- 
printed from BULLETIN OF THE FACULTY OF KYUSHU UNIVERSITY, 
No. 4. By Saburo Yamamuro. Fukuoka, Japan; 1956. 


A TREASURY OF ASIAN LITERATURE. Edited by John D. Yohannan. New 
York: The John Day Co., 1956. Pp. xx + 487. 


NATURE AND INTELLIGENCE: THE TAO-TEH-KING OF LAO TZU. By 
Archie J. Babm. (Mimeographed.) Pp. 74. 


LESTER FRANK WARD IN AMERICAN THOUGHT. By John C. Burnham. 
(Paper.) Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1956. Pp. 31. 
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Current Periodicals 


Articles listed here are specifically within the field of Oriental and comparative 
philosophy except, occasionally, when a full table of contents is published to in- 
dicate the scope of a particular journal. Titles in Chinese and Japanese journals 
have been translated. The style for each listing conforms to that used in the 
publication itself. Editors and authors are requested to submit suitable material. 


THE ADVENT (Madras), XIII (1), February 1956: NoLin1 KANTA GUPTA, 
Buddha and Shankara; Personal Effort and Surrender; Meat-Eating. INDRA SEN, 
Philosophical Problems of Contemporary India. A. B. PURANI, The Concept of 
“Satya” or “Satyam” in the Veda. 


THE ARYAN PATH (Bombay), XXVII (1), January 1956: ETHEL MANNIN, 
Gandhi and the Modern World. CHARLES H. ALEXANDROWICZ-ALEXANDER, 
“Jus Gentium” and the Law of Nature in Asia. K. S. NAGARAJAN, Gita Govinda— 
A Literary Gem and A Book of Devotion. H. H. Prick, The Indian Institute of 
Culture—Heaven and Hell from the Point of View of Psychical Research—I. 


XXVII (2), February 1956: RusTom P. MASANI, Heralding the Kingdom of 
Kindness—A Moral Revolution in India. RODOLPHE LOUIS MEGROZ, Emerson's 
Advice to a Nation Growing Up. H. H. PRIcg, The Indian Institute of Culture— 
Heaven and Hell from the Point of View of Psychical Research—II. 


XXVII (3), March 1956: HENRY BUTLER ALLEN, Benjamin Franklin—Philoso- 
pher for Human Rights. P. G. SHAH, Social Backwardness in India. L. T. C. ROLT, 
Science Run Mad. 


BIGAKU (AESTHETICS), VI (2), September 1955: TSUNEYOSHI TSUZUMI, The 
Essence of the Aesthetic Object. ETsuj1 TANIDA, How Design Has Come Into 
Existence. KOICHI ISHIKAWA, Realism in the Problem of Artistic Expression. 
Toru YAMAMOTO, Recent Problems in Soviet Films. TATSUO FUKUDA, Method- 
ological Reflection on the Musical Aesthetics. 


BIJDRAGEN (Antwerp), February 1956: F. DE RAEDEMAEKER S. J., La notion 
thomiste de, “désir naturel de voir Dieu.” 


BULLETIN SIGNALETIQUE (Paris), X (1), 1956. 


BUNKA (Culture) (Sendai, Japan), XX (1), January 1956: H. KANAGAKI, 
L'Enfant dans les quatre Recueils de Victor Hugo. T. OKI, “Agrippa d’Aubigné’s 
les Tragiques” par I. Buffum. T. IZUMITA, Boileau dans la Querelle des Anciens et 
des Modernes. T. TAKEMURA, De l’Amour de Sénancour. S$. GOMMORI, Marcel 
Proust et Sainte-Beuve. H. ARINAGA, La Complexité du genre dans la littérature 
francaise du Moyen Age. F. SATO, Remarques sur les rapports de [pas]: négatif et 
des Adverbes de proposition. S. SHINODA, Des Formes verbales 4 la valeur passive. 
{SyMPosIUM] sur “la Civilisation francaise et nous.” 


XX (2), March 1956: K. SuzuK1, Some Characteristics of the Early Picture Scrolls 
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—with special reference to the costume. K. SHIBUI, Explanatory Remarks on the 
Works of Sharaku. T. NONAKA, On Haikw Pictures (Haiga). N. KUMAGAI, 
Axylographic Fragment of Visvantara-Jdtaka from Turfan. O. TAKATA, Buddhist 
Stories Depicted in the Ajanta Frescoes: Their Identified Subjects and Representa- 
tion Methods. S. SHIMADA, The Sung Chai Mei-p’u. K. DOTANI, On the Paintings 
of Lou Kuan. T. YAMAGISHI, A Catalogue of Picture-Scrolls. T. KAMEDA, The 
Maitreya-Paradise in Paintings and Sculptures of the Ancient Ages. T. KAWAKAMI, 
Personal History of Hon. Prof. Fukui and List of His Works. S. HAGIWARA, G. 
IwAI, Reminiscences of Hon. Prof. Fukui. 


FRANCE-ASIE (Saigon), XI (116), January 1956: RAJA RAO, La ronde des fables. 
LE-VAN-PHAT, Le Coq des Pagodes (conte viétnamien). FUKUJIRO WAKATSUKI, 
Shitakiri-Souzoumé (fable japonaise). ANDRE MuiGOT, Histoire de Queue-de- 
Chévre (fable tibétaine). NOTES ET CHRONIQUES: PIERRE GRISON, L’Europe 4 la 
recherche de I’Asie. G. MONOD-HERZEN, INDOUISME: La Synthése des Yoga. 
JEAN-LOUIS GRISON, ISLAMISME: Le Diwan de Hocein Mansur Hallaj. 


XII (117), February 1956: ROBERT HEINE-GELDERN, Relations précolombiennes 
entre I'Asie et l'Amérique du Sud. ALFRED MEYNARD, Premier Jour du Tét. R. 
DE LA Fuyeg, Vérités révolutionnaires sur la médecine chinoise (?). 


THE INDO-ASIAN CULTURE (New Delhi), IV (3), January 1956: RABINDRA- 
NATH TAGORE, Truth. SUNITI KUMAR CHATTERJI, The Culture and Literature 
of Asia: A Brief General Survey. S. K. Dg, Beginnings of Indian Civilization. 
BAHADUR CH. CHHABRA, Ancient India and South-East Asia. (In Pali) Fears to 
Come, or Future Risks to the Samgha—A Discourse of Buddha, recommended by 
Asoka for constant study by all Buddhists. RISHABHCHAND, Sri Aurobindo and 
the Divine Life. ANIMA SEN GuPTA, The Basic Principles of Classical Samkhya 
Philosophy. 

IYYUN (Jerusalem), VII (1), January 1956: GERSHON WEILER, Philosophy as 
“Weltanschauung.” 


THE JINBUN GAKUHO (Kyoto), VI, March 1956: S. UEYAMA, A Survey of Con- 
temporary Logical Theories. Y. TANAKA, The Role of Custom in Transitional 
Period—the Case of 15th and 16th Century England. S. YOSHIDA, The Physio- 
crat Logic of “Economic Reform.” M. TADA, M. YAMADA, Communication Mores 
in French Revolution—lts Significance in the History of Literature. Y. MOTOYA- 
MA, The Political Thought of Gen. Kanjo Tani. 


THE JOURNAL OF AESTHETICS & ART CRITICISM (Baltimore), XIV (3), 
March 1956: CLAY LANCASTER, Metaphysical Beliefs and Architectural Principles. 


JOURNAL OF THE HISTORY OF IDEAS (Lancaster, Pa.), XVII (1), January 


1956: ALBERT WILLIAM LEvI, The Idea of Socrates: The Philosophic Hero in the 
Nineteenth Century. 


JOURNAL OF INDIAN AND BUDDHIST STUDIES (Tokyo), IV (1), January 
1956: REIMON YOKI, The Relation Between Senjaku-shui and Ky6-gy6-shin-sho. 
KAN-ICHI OGAWA, The Tripitaka Edition Unearthed in Turfan. KUMATARO 
KAWADA, On Fundamental Knowledge Without False Discrimination (Nérvékal- 
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pajftanam). JiR Mori, Investigation of the Buddbabhasitayurbuddha-sitra. YO- 
- SHITOYO YOSHIOKA, On Tao-chiao I-shu, A Source Material on Buddhist-Taoist 


Controversy in Early T'ang. TE1ZO OHTA, The Zen Influence on Idea of Succession 
in Confucianism during Sung and the Japanese Tenno System. SAZUKU YOUKI, 
: } Anti-ethical Thought in Japanese Buddhism. ENICHI OCHO, Zen in Ancient Chi- 
. nese Buddhism. CHIKYO YAMAMOTO, Mathura, the Origin of Buddhist Art. Ha- 
- JIME NAKAMURA, The Social Structure of India During the Time of the Rise of 
“ Mahayana Buddhism. JUN OuRUuI, A Problem in Early Stage of Indian Aesthetics 
Relative to Classical Sanskrit Poetics. JUN-EI UENO, The Logical Construction of 
Paticcasamuppada in Agamas. KOsAI YASUI, On Bhiavaviveka’s Concept of Citta- 
caitya. TESSHO KONDO, The Moments Involved in Abhitaparikalpa. JOSHIN 


2 IKEMOTO, The Origin and Development of Amida Thought. RyOsETsu FuJI- 
la WARA, On the Text of Hymn on Amitabha and Its Treatise. SHOK1 YOSHIMURA, 
a. On Kamalasila’s Arya-Salistambakatika and Its Chinese Translator Chos-grub. 


MANSHO NAKANISHI, On Bodhidharma’s Meditation on the Wall. RyUo NAITO, 
On the Theory of Gratitude in Buddhism. KENJU WADA, On the Structure of 
7 Mores in Japanese Buddhism. SHOTARO WADA, On Dr. Daisetsu T. Suzuki— 
Learning Memories of a Mahayana Buddhist. SOKO OKAMOTO, A Brief Note on 
Buddhist Philosophy—Dharma and Naturalness. REIHO MASUNAGA, The Sig- 
\- nificance of Paradox in Zen. DAIEN FUGEN, St. Shinran’s View of Buddhahood. 
e JUNNIN KIRITANI, Salvation and Law of Cause-Effect. NIKKI KIMURA, Regarding 
1. the Relation of Ideas Between Bhavana and Ap#rva in Mimarnsi School SHOSON 
O Miyamoto, A Report on the VIlIth International Congress for the History of 
y Religions. 

; IV (2), March 1956: KOJUN FuKUuI, Doubts Concerning the Formation of Prince 
Shdtoku’s Three Commentaries. SHINSHO HANAYAMA, On the Three Commen- 
taries by Prince Shotoku—In Refutation of Prof. Fukui. REIRIN YAMADA, The 
s Zen Master Dégen’s Concept of Immediate Buddhahood (Soku-shin Ze-butusu). 
YUKIO SAKAMOTO, The Significance and Structure of Soku. TOKUGEN SAKAI, 
Existence and Buddha-nature. SHOZEN KUMOlI, The Social and Historical Back- 
ground of the Rise of Buddhism. SHUNKYO KATSUMATA, On the Process of 
Formation of Dasa-mahabhimika-dharma Theory. KOGEN MIZUNO, The Origina- 
tion of Concept of Cittaviprayukta-dharma, J1TSUDO NAGASAWA, Investigation of 
Form of Wu-hsiang-szu-khan-lun (Alambanapariksavrtti). GADJIN M. NAGAO, 
The Terminologies of Mahéayanasitralamkara. KENRYU TSUKINOWA, A Higher 
Criticism of Chinese Buddhist Translation by Acarya Prajiia. RyOsHU MICHI- 
> HATA, The Problem of Five Virtues and Five Precepts (Pafica Silani) in Chinese 
+ Buddhism. GIKAI MATSUO, The Meaning of Parinama in Samkhya Philosophy. 
NAKADA, A Consideration of Pramana in the Nydaya-sittra. MOKUSON 
‘ KANEKO, The Significance of Avijja in Early Buddhism. IssAI FUNAHASHI, On 
the Doctrine of Former Acts (Pirva-karman). EIGAKU KOCHI, The Characteristics 
of Religious Austerities in Zen. BUNGO KONDO, On Practice in the Zen Medita- 
tion Hall. Kizow INAZuU, Brahmo Samaj and Tagore’s Brahma-Dharma. DONALD 
HOLZzMAN, Hsi K’ang and Buddhism. D. S. NIvIsON, The Attitude of Chang 
Hsiieh-ch’eng towards Buddhism. RYOKEN YAMADA, The Trisvabhava Theory of 
Fa-tsang. SHINJUN SENGA, The Meaning of Hénen’s Concept of Salvation. HARUO 
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TsuNopDA, A Study on the Zen Master Tettsi. JOKAI KAMOmIYA, A Study of the 
Authenticity of Nichiren’s Mandala. SHOKO KABUTOGI, On Saddharmapundari- 
kasiitra Cited in Nichiren’s Writings. KENZEN KONO, Ippen’s Jodo Buddhism and 
Existential Philosophy. SAKUNTALA Rao SAstRI, The Historical Drama of 
Kaumudi-Mahotsava, or Full-Moon Festival. YUTAKA OJIHARA, Quelques re- 
marques sur / voyelle dans I Astadhyayi. 


THE JOURNAL OF PHILOSOPHY (New York), LIII (6), March 1956: VAN 
METER AMES, Mead and Sartre on Man. 


THE MAHA BODHI (Calcutta), LXIV (1), January 1956: N. K. BHAGWAT, 
Buddhism and Its Contributions to Universal Religion. HERAMBA CHATTERJEE, 
An Introduction to Yogacara School. U Nu, What is Buddhism? 


LXIV (2), February 1956: ALEXANDRA DAviD-NEEL and the LAMA YOUNGDEN, 
Secret Oral Teachings in the Tibetan Sects. RAOUL VON MARALT, Times and 
Peoples and the Equipment for the Attainment to Enlightenment. A. A. G. BEN- 
NETT, trans., The Buddha’s Teaching in the Digha-Nikaya, Sutta I-XVI. 


LXIV (3), March 1956: G. CONSTANT LOUNSBERY, Right Livelihood: A Plea 
for a Buddhist Community. ALEXANDRA DAviD-NEEL and the LAMA YOUNGDEN, 
Secret Oral Teachings in the Tibetan Buddhist Sects. A. A. G. BENNETT, trans., 
The Buddha's Teaching in the Digha-Nikaya, Suttas I-XVI. 


THE MIDDLE WAY (London), XXX (4), February 1956: EDWARD CONZE, The 
Heart Sutra Explained—II. CHUNG-YUAN CHANG, Selected Chapters from Tao 
Te Ching. 


MOTHER INDIA (Pondicherry), VII (12), January 1956: Sr1 AUROBINDO, The 
Secret of the Veda: Chapter XII—The Herds of the Sun. JoBST MUHLING, Man, 
Angel and God: Rainer Maria Rilke’s Poetic Vision and Its Significance. RAVIN- 
DRA KHANNA, T. S. Eliot. 


VIII (1), February 1956: NiRODBARAN, Correspondence with Sri Aurobindo: 
Poetic Inspiration and Yoga. SRI AUROBINDO, The Secret of the Veda: Chapter 
XIII—Dawn and the Truth. 


VIII (2), March 1956: SR1 AUROBINDO, The Secret of the Veda: Chapter XIV. 
SREEKRISHNA PRASAD, To the Samadhi of Sri Aurobindo. JoBsT MUHLING, Man, 
Angel and God: Rainer Maria Rilke’s Poetic Vision and Its Significance. K. D. 
SETHNA, Scientific Questions. 


THE MUSLIM WORLD (Hartford), XLVI (1), January 1956: HELEN L. MorGAN, 
A Turkish Textbook on Islam. 


THE OTANI GAKUHO (The Journal of Buddhology and Cultural Science) (Kyo- 
to), XXXV (4), March 1956: RAISHUN TAYA, On the Text of the “Sanjo Wasan” 
(Three Fasciculi Japanese Psalms). RYOKEN YAMADA, The View of the Three 
Svabhavas in the Kegon Doctrine. ICHIYA HASEOKA, The Thought of the Madhya- 
maka-sastra Found in the DaSabhiimi-vibhisa-sastra. 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL QUARTERLY (Amalner), XXVIII (4), January 1956: 
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D. M. Datra, The Interpretation of Vaisesika Categories. KALIDAS BHATTA- 
CHARYYA, The Business of Philosophy. G. R. MALKANI, Meaning and Truth. C. T. 
K. CHARI, On the Logic of Undecidability. G. N. MATHRANI, A Positivist Approach 
to Religion. R. V. DE SMET, The Point of Departure of Metaphysics. K. VENKA- 
TARAMANANAN, Did the Buddha Deny the Self? 


THE PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW (New York), LXV (1), January 1956: NORMAN 
MALCOLM, Dreaming and Skepticism. WILLIAM E. KENNICK, The Language of 
Religion. 


PRABUDDHA BHARATA (Calcutta), LXI (1), January 1956: C. T. K. CHARI, 
Towards Unity in the Study of the Great Scriptures. HARLOW SHAPLEY, Mankind 
in the World of Stars. DANTON G. OBEYESEKERE, Progress or Retrogression? P. T. 
RAJU, The Problem of the Integrality and Attributes of the Brahman. C. SIVARA- 
MAMURTI, Attributes of God. MOHANLAL SETHI, Unity in Diversity. P. B. MUK- 
HARJI, The Atom and the Vedanta. GEORGE WILLIAMS, Harvard and Hinduism. 


LXI (2), February 1956: PRAVAS JIVAN CHAUDHURY, The Awakening of the Self. 
P. SAMA RAO, A Critique of Asian Art. K. C. VARADACHARI, The Sarvamukti 
Ideal. R. N. DANDEKAR, Recent Researches Relating to the Veda. 


LXI (3), March 1956: Eprror, Swami Vivekananda—His Unconscious Greatness 
and Mission. KALIDAS NAG, ‘East-West in Swami Vivekananda.’ MiHIR K. MUK- 
HERJEE, Mysticism and Ramakrishna—Part I. A. V. RAO, The Devotional and 
Meditative Poetry of England. RADHAKRISHNAN CHOUDHURY, Permanent Aspects 
of Indian Culture. HERAMBA CHATTERJEE, The Problem of Truth in Buddhist 
Philosophy. 


RAMAKRISHNA MISSION INSTITUTE OF CULTURE (Calcutta), VII (1), 
January 1956: CHANDRA KUMARI HANDOO, The Holy Mother: An Embodiment 
of Sacrifice and Service. RICHARD WEIGLE, The Role of the Educator in the 
Changing Educational Picture. S. K. DE, The Place of Sanskrit in Indian Educational 
Scheme. 


VII (2), February 1956: ARABINDA BASU, The Hindu Conception of Mukti and 
the Christian Idea of Salvation. T. M. P. MAHADEVAN, The Spiritual Interpretation 
of History. R. C. MAJUMDAR, The Swadeshi Movement in Bengal. BENOYENDRA 
NATH BANERJEBA, Adult Education in Asia. 


VII (3), March 1956: SHASHI BHUSAN DAs GuPTA, The Role of Mantra in Indian 
Religion. PIERRE FALLON, St. Thomas Aquinas. 


RASSEGNA DI PEDAGOGIA (Padova), XIV (1), January-April 1956: Niso 
CiusA, J. Maritain e “I’Educazione al bivio”. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF HUMANISTIC SCIENCES (Kyoto), Annual Bibli- 
ography of Oriental Studies for 1953-1954, March 1956. 


THE REVIEW OF METAPHYSICS (New Haven), IX (3), March 1956: Louis 
MACKEY, Kierkegaard and the Problem of Existential Philosophy, I. SAMUEL M. 
THOMPSON, Idealism and Voluntarism in Royce. GEORGE BURCH, Contemporary 
Vedanta Philosophy, I. 
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PARAGON BOOK GALLERY 


The Oriental Book Store of America 


857 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21, N.Y., U.S.A. 


We specialize exclusively in books on the FAR EAST, NEAR 
& MIDDLE EAST. 


More than 20,000 “in print” and “out of print” books on 
Oriental history, religion, philosophy, literature, linguistics & 
art in all languages are on our shelves. All librarians, collectors, 
and scholars are invited to send their want lists, which will receive 
our very best attention. 


CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 


We purchase single works and complete libraries on the 
Orient and always pay full value. 


THE VISVABHARATI QUARTERLY 


Founded by Rabindranath Tagore 
Editor—Kshitis Roy 


India’s leading journal of general cultural interest devoted to Art, 
Literature, and Philosophy. Issued in Summer, Autumn, Winter, 
and Spring installments from Santiniketan—seat of intercultural 
fellowship founded by Rabindranath Tagore. 


I consider the Visvabharati Quarterly a journal of literary and 
artistic merit and look forward to getting it. It is right that in 
the midst of our day-to-day politics we should have journals 
which deal with other problems in a scholarly manner. Other- 
wise we are apt to get lopsided. I hope that this Quarterly will 
flourish and will receive the encouragement and support that 
is its due.—JAWAHARLAL NEHRU 


Contributors include some of the leading writers, scholars and 
artists of the world who, through their disinterested pursuit of 
knowledge or creation or contemplation of beauty, are adding to 
the cultural heritage of Man. 


Annual subscription—3 dollars, including postage; 
single issue—1 dollar. 
Santiniketan, West Bengal, India. 
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Other Foreign Areas 


NOTE TO AUTHORS: The editors of Philosophy East and West wel- 
come articles in the field of Oriental and comparative philosophy from 
all parts of the world. Articles should not exceed 25 typewritten pages 
(20 legal-size pages). The editors also welcome brief papers presenting 
the results of studies, and comments, queries, and notes. If possible, 
manuscripts should be typewritten and double-spaced throughout. 

All articles and features are printed in English. If a contribution is 
written in another language, the original and an English translation are 
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